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COUNT KONINGSFELDT AND HIS ANCESTORS: 


A LEGEND OF THE NORTH. 


‘*« What joys are the life of a hunter surrounding! 

For whom foams so richly the cup of delight! 

With rifle and horn, through tue broad forest bounding, 
Or stretched in its shade, by the streamlet so bright ; 
How glorious to see the fleet slag vainly flying, 

The hound in the green-wood, the hawk in the air! 
The pastime of princes all others outvying, 

No sport upon earth with the chase can compare. 


** Yoho, tra la la! &c. 


** Not even with day is the hunter’s sport ended— 
The midnight to him is as dear as the noon ; 
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For when the bright sun in the west has descended, 

Up rises to light him his lady the moon. 

By her yellow beam led, through the deepest glens hieing, 
The wolf or the wild boar he tracks to his lair; 

The pastime of princes all others outvying, 

No sport upon earth with the chase can compare. 


6 eer, spirited chorus in the opera 
of Der Freischiitz, with its ac- 
companiment of forest scenery, the 
deep green-wood, the rugged rocks 
and gushing waters, brought recol- 
lections to my mind fraught with the 
wild romance of the northern nations, 
and forcibly reminded me of a plea- 
sant adventure which occurred to me 
ina hasty journey through Sweden. 
My carriage had broken down at the 
entrance of a forest; many hours 
were necessary for its repair, ere it 
could be again rendered serviceable ; 
and, having received such directions 
as I thought would enable me to 
reach the next post, I walked for- 
ward alone. The scene was to me 
ually new, strange, and beautiful ; 
the woody labyrinth appeared to be 
interminable; but here and there a 
green glade interposed to give it 
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** Yoho, tra la la!” 


variety, whilst the inequalities of the 
ground, the upland paths and deep 
ravines, the scattered trees and close 
thickets, presented so many enchant- 
iug combinations, that, wholly lost 
in admiration, I wandered from spot 
to spot completely at random, and 
entangled myself at every step still 
deeper in the mazes of the wild, - 

I was beginning to feel excessive- 
ly fatigued, and not a little hungry, 
and my taste for the pictaresque was 
fast giving way to a streng desire to 
exchange these profound solitudes 
for the busy haunts of men, w 
much to my surprise and delight, 
heard a song, not from a bird, but 
the voices of men bursting upon my 
ear in one grand swell, then dying 
away in soft cadences, and in another 
instant making the distant echoes 
ring with the minstre)-strain. Guided 
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by the sound, I urged my way through 
winding alleys, and came atonce up- 
on the party, a jovial band of hunt- 
ers lying idly upon the green-sward, 
under a fir-crowned pile of rocks, 
and close to a fountain which welled 
at their feet. An abundant supply 
of bread, meat, and wine was spread 
upon the grass, and they were chant- 
ing the Jager-lied (hunting song) 
with that exquisite native melody 
which is so astonishing and fascinat- 
ing to an Englishman’s ear, accus- 
tomed to the unmusical voices of his 
Own countrymen. I met with a hear- 
ty welcome from the sylvan wassail- 
ers, stretched my limbs upon the 
green-sward beside them, appeased 
the cravings of appetite, and then 
luxuriated in the exquisite sensations 
which the scene, the season, and the 
hour produced. The striking atti- 
tudes, costumes, and countenances of 
my companions, the delicious repose 
of the glen, broken only by the chirp- 
ing of birds, the humming of insects, 
and then the fresh smell of the leaves, 
together with the brilliant glories of 


the now-setting sun, as it gilded the 
tops of the trees, tinged the spark- 
ling waters with crimson, and threw 
long streams of light up the avenues 
which intersected the surrounding 
oaks and elms, steeped every sense 


in calm delight, I theught what a 
happy change it would be to the im- 
prisoned tenant of the city, reluctant- 
ly condemned to toil in dark build- 
ings for gold, to inhale the reviving 
air of this rustic haunt, and brace his 
unnerved frame in healthful exercise ; 
and was ready to exclain— 


** Under the green-wood tree, 

Who loves to live with me, 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 

Come hither! come hither! come hither! 
Here shall he see no enemy— 

Save winter and rough weather. 


The hospitable party whom I had 
so fortunately encountered consisted 
of the forest-keeper, Count Konings- 
feldt, and his attendants, He des- 
patched a chasseur to apprize my 
servants of the cause of my deien- 
tion, and insisted upon my spending 
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the night under his roof. I accept- 
ed his courtesy as freely as it was 
freely given, and after a sufficient 
rest we bent our steps to the Count’s 
sylvan abode, It was an ancient 
structure, spacious, and beautifully 
situated upon the edge ef a wood. I 
was much pleased with the antique 
appearance of its architecture, as the 
dark walls arose in gothic grandeur, 
and received the last ray of the de- 
clining sun on the fretted stone-work 
of their decorations. The interior 
was equally striking and pictorial : 
the hall and dining-room were wain- 
scoted with oaken pannels, highly 
polished and richly carved ; and pic- 
tures, representing subjects taken 
from the chase, were surmounted 
with the wide-spreading antlers of 
the buck; whilst rifles, and horns, 
and powder-flasks, mingled with the 
relics of ancient armour, both offen- 
sive and defensive, were tastefully 
arranged in appropriate situations. 
The principal saloon was hung with 
tapestry, whereon some skilful hand 
had wrought the death of the stag: it 
was exceedingly well delineated ; the 
whole group of horses, dogs, and 
hunters seemed to breathe; and the 
triumph displayed by the counte- 
nances and action of those who sur- 
rounded the expiring animal, strong- 
ly indicated the brave sport which the 
gallant brute had afforded. On look- 
ing around me, I found the scene re- 
peated on every side ; sometimes 
sculptured in wood, at others painted 
on canvass, and single portraits of the 
stag were multiplied by artists who 
nearly equalled the touch of Snyders. 
I could not help expressing my sur- 
prise at the constant recurrence of 
the same subject when the wild boar 
and the wolf offered so much variety. 

My host smiled : “ there is an inci- 
dent of deep interest to our family,” 
said he, “ connected with the chase, 
whose memory is here perpetuated.” 
My curiosity was now excited, and 
haying expressed a hope that I might 
be indulged with a relation which 
promised to gratify my passion for 
the romantic traditions of his coun- 
try, he courteously assured me of his 
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willingness to comply with my re- 
quest, and immediately after supper 
commenced his narrative. 

“ My remote ancestors,” said he, 
“ descended from the early kings of 
the north, were exceedingly rich and 
powerful ; but after a brilliant season 
of -prosperity, their glory began to 
decline, sometimes involved in re- 
bellion, at others engaged in long and 
sanguinary wars with their rude 
neighbours ; the family possessions, 
diminished by forfeiture, and wrest- 
ed away by conquest, became at 
length wholly inadequate to the sup- 
port of the dignity of so illustrious a 
descent. ‘The only portion of the 
paternal inheritance which remained 
to Count Leuthold Koningsfeldt, con- 
sisted of a tract of barren and sterile 
land, yielding a scanty portion of food 
to the labourer’s toil, Gloomy pine- 
woods alone diversified the rugged 
aspect of the country, which for the 
most part was little else than a stony 
desert. Leuthold had lost his pa- 
rents soon after he had emerged from 
infancy ; he spent his youth in the 
service of his Prince, and early dis- 
tinguished himself by his valorous 
conduct in the field of war. Return- 
ing peace found him covered with 
honour, but poorer even than when 
he had commenced his career in 
arms. ‘The splendour so becoming, 
and indeed necessary to his rank, 
which he had been obliged to main- 
tain during his attendance upon the 
King at the court of Stockholm, had 
plunged him into debt, and he sought 
the ungentle soil of his birth with the 
bitter feeling resulting from a con- 
viction that no means remained to 
discharge the demands against him, 
except the sale of these lands; and 
though the idea of parting with the 
last acre belonging to a noble but un- 
fortunate race was extremely painful, 
the danger which existed of not be- 
ing able to find a purchaser increased 
the anxiety and despondence of his 
mind. His estate was surrounded 
on all sides by the dominions of rich 
nobles, Luxuriant meadow-land and 
fertile corn-fields, villages tenanted 
by a hardy race of happy peasantry, 
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and green hills dotted with inuume- 
rable flocks of sheep, met his gaze 
whenever he passed the boundary of 
his own pine-wood and flinty heath, 
On the right dwelt the wealthy Lord 
of Stalhohenberg, on the left Couut 
Xavier of Carlstrad. He had fought 
by the side of the former in many a 
fierce batile with the Muscovite, and 
was now a welcome guest at his cas- 
tle. Adriana, the fair daughter of 
the Count, the gentlest and the love- 
liest of her sex, smiled on the war- 
rior. Undazzled by the jewels which 
shone upon the plumed caps and fur- 
red mantles of richer knights, or the 
proud grandeur of their numerous 
retinue, she welcomed the plainly at- 
tired and unattended Leuthold with 
frank cordiality, extended her hand 
to him in the dance, and motioned 
her maidens to make room for him 
whenever he approached the bower 
where she sat, plying the busy nee- 
dle and joining in the song of the 
blythe spirits around her. 

“ The unhappy young man found 
a balm for his wounded spirit in the 
soothing attentions of this lovely 
creature. Visions of happiness 
sprang up in his breast. He paused 
not to examine the foundations upon 
which these sweet hopes rested, but 
abandoned himself to the delight of 
the hour, and indulged in fond antici- 
pations of felicity, though he knew 
not how they were to be realized. 
Adriana had already a host of lovers 
in her train, end of these Xavier of 
Carlstrad was particularly favoured 
by her father. To him, however, 
she manifested coldness bordering 
upon aversion ; yet, notwithstanding 
the evident marks of her indifference, 
he persevered in his attentions; for, 
vain of his person, and priding him- 
self upon his wealth, it was long ere 
he perceived the slight chance which 
he had of success, or the preference 
which Adriana accorded to Count 
Koningsfeldt. 

“A circumstance soon occurred 
which opened the eyes of all parties 
te their respective situations. The 
birth-day of the fair daughter of Stal 
hohenberg drew near, and all her 
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relations and friends were preparing 
rich gifts for the occasion. The whole 
world appeared to have been ran- 
sacked for baubles to please her eye 
and to gratify the most exquisite 
tastes. The silks of Persia were 
brought from the banks of the Cas- 
pian sea; Siberia presented costly 
furs ; feathers and perfumes came 
from the deserts of Africa, and Ara- 
by the blest ; strange gorgeous birds, 
in gilded cages, the productions of 
India; eambric and lace from Flan- 
ders ; a lute from Italy, the land of 
song; and carpets and shawls from 
the Turkish looms, Valuable and 
beautiful, however, as these offerings 
were, they were far surpassed by thie 
splendour of Count Xavier’s present : 
he laid at her feet a sparkling coro- 
net, wherein the ruby, the amethyst, 
the topaz and the emerald, contended 
for magnificence with the diamond. 
Adriana stood in the centre of her 
father’s hall, with her sweet face 


_ lighted up with joy and gratitude, to 


receive the congratulations of her 
kinsfolk and friends. To the knights 
and noblemen who approached her, 
she gave kind smiles and gracious 
looks ; to her young female compan- 
jons tender kisses and warm em- 
braces. One gave her an embroid- 
ered scarf, wrought with her own 
hand ; from the others she received a 
fan, a rosary of amber, a musk-ball, 
a bracelet of Bohemian garnets, a box 
of sweetmeats, a Venetian neck- 
chain, an ivory basket s—and where 
was Leuthold? . He, too, had a gift; 
but just as he was about to withdraw 
it from the concealment of his man- 
tle, with an apology for its worthless- 
ness, Xavier stepped before him, and 
kneeling upon one knee, placed the 
jewelled diadem upon the floor, and 
solicited its acceptance irom the lady 
of his affections. Adriana lifted the 
splendid trophy from the ground, and 
gazed with wondering admiration up- 
on the rich clusters of precious stones 
which adorned it ; and Koningsfeldt, 
not without. a sensation of shame, 
seized the moment to make-his hum- 
ble offering, in the expectation that 
it would be instantly cast aside and 





disregarded amidst the shining orna- 
ments which had been heaped upon 
the queen of the day, It was a sim- 
ple wreath of white roses, woven by 
the pious nuns -of a_ neighbouring 
convent. “ Ah, how beautiful!” ex- 
claimed Adriana, as she hastily gave 
the glittering gems which had so late- 
ly won her attention to the care of 
an attendant, and stretching out her 
hand for the flowery garland, placed 
it with a glance of delight among the 
silken tresses which waved over her 
brow. Every: body was struck with 
the action, and with the additional 
loveliness which the chaplet of roses 
conferred upon the fair wearer. It 
was the only improvement which 
could have been made to her dress, 
the most appropriate ornament and 
finish to flowing drapery of snowy 
texture, edged only with a satin braid 
of the same spotless hue. She look- 
ed like one of Flora’s nymphs; that 
one who, rejecting the garden’s gau- 
dy blossoms, chose by her modest 
emblems to personify simplicity. 

“ The eyes of the whole assembly 
were turned upon Count Konings- 
feldt’s roses, and all were loud in 
their praise of his taste and discrimi- 
nation in the judicious selection of a 
birth-day gift, for one whose delicate 
beauty approximated so closely to 
that of the pure and tender flowers 
which crowned a brow of parian 
whiteness. Xavier alone felt morti- 
fied : but he dissembled his indigna- 
tion at the careless indifference with 
which his sumptuous present had 
been thrown aside, and kept a watch- 
ful eye upen the unconscious lovers. 
The morning was spent in wandering 
through the green wildernesses of 
Count Stalhohenberg’s garden; Leu- 
thold seldom quitted the side of Adri- 
ana, or if by chance they were sepa- 
rated, each manifested a restless un- 
easiness until they metagain. Inthe 
evening there was a ball. How light- 
ly and how gaily both flew down the 
dance together, and what an animated 
portrait did she present as she threw 
back her fair head, and shook the 
clustering curls from her temples ; 
whilst he, encircling her slender 











waist with his arm, bent down his 
eagle eye to gaze upon her, checked 
the rapid movement of his feet to 
give her breath, und then supporting 
her with a firmer clasp, darted round 
and round as the exhilarating music 
struck forth a livelier strain! Carl- 
strad observed all this as he leaned 
against a pillar situated in a shadowy 
corner of the illuminated hall. Twice 
his hand grasped the hilt of his swerd, 
and twice he stepped forward re- 
solved to fling his gauntlet in Kon- 
ingsfeldt’s face, and dare him to im- 
‘mediate combat. But prudence re- 
strained him, He read the genuine 
effusions of tenderness in every 
glance, every smile, every word of 
Adriana ; and even should he prove 
victorious in the strife, and stretch 
his rival, bleeding, maimed, or life- 
less at his feet, what could he hope 
frem one who would turn with hor- 
ror from the destroyer cf all that she 
held dear? These reflections deter- 
mined him to have recourse to less 
obvious, but far more certain means 
to ruin the prospects of Koningsfeldt, 
and send him an exile frem the land 
of his birth ; and, that point accom- 
plished, he trusted that absence would 
work its usual remedy in the mind of 
an individual, belonging to a sex 
which he had been taught to esteem 
as fickle as the winds. ‘Then the 
field would be open to him, and he 
doubted not that, a favoured object 
removed, his zeal, his perseverance, 
and his assiduity would win for him 
the prize he coveted. 

“‘ In pursuance of this plan, he ap- 
proached the maid and her lover 
with a friendly aspect, and dexter- 
ously contrived, without appearing 
to attempt to supplant the envied 
Leuthold, to insinuate himself be- 
tween him and Adriana, speaking in 
the most friendly manner to both, 
and at the same time effectually pre- 
venting them from conversing on the 
subject nearest their hearts, It was 
a fortunate, though disagreeable in- 
terruption. Koningsfeldt, more in 
love than ever, his spirits raised by 
the flattering compliment which the 
loveliest maiden in Sweden had paid 
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him, animated by the song, the dance, 
the blazing lights, and the sparkling 
of the wine cup, had nearly forgotten 
his poverty ; and the fond intreaty 
that the soft white hand which he 
clasped in his own, might be linked 
forever with his fortunes, was upon 
his lips, when Xavier’s intrusion 
checked the utterance of the rash de- 
sire. No opportunity occurred at 
the banquet in which he could whis- 
per his tender tale unheard, and they 
parted, convinced of cach other’s at- 
tachment, but unbound by the mutual 
vow which would have engaged the 
honour as well as the afleetion of 
each, 

“ The rivals rode home apparently 
in cordial amity together. Already 
guessing the state of his companion’s 
affairs, the Lord of Carlstrad’s artful 
questions soon drew a very impor- 
tant piece of information from the 
unsuspecting Count. He had bor- 
rowed money from Amos Golshen, 
a rich Jew of Stockholm. The next 
day Xavier despatched a confidential 
messenger to this man, whose persua- 
sions wrought upon the Israelite to 
persecute his unhappy creditor for 
payment. Reports of Leuthold’s 
debts, extravagance, and, what was 
still more disgraceful, his want of 
means, were industriously dissemi- 
nated throughout the neighbouring 
castles. His vassals and servants, too, 
who had hitherto borne théir hard 
lot with patience, began to murmur 
at the privations which they were 
obliged to endure ; and Koningsfeldt 
was not slow to perceive a change in 
the deportment of his acquaintance 
and dependents. He was either en- 
tirely shunned, or coldly regarded 
by the former, and the majority of 
the latter neglected his commands, 
His hawks were suffered to grow 
wild, his hounds were unfed, and his 
horses unhandsomely caparisoned. 

“In the midst of these vexations, 
the Count of Carlstrad offered to be- 
come the purchaser of the Konings- 
feldt estate. Leuthold would gladly 
have put off the evil day which should 
see him bereft of the last relique of 
his ancestral dominions ; but the pre- 
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tended friend so strongly urged the 
necessity of upholding his character 
and honour at any sacrifice, and the 
unfeeling taunts of the Jew chafed 
his lofty spirit so grievously, that he 
consented, with infinite anguish, to 
the only means which were left to 
avoid reproach. A day was appoint- 
ed for the purchase, and Xavier, 
hardly concealing his joy, kept close 
to his victim, inspired with a vague 
fear that there might be a possibility 
of his meeting with succour in his 
adversity. Refining upon cruelty, 
he proposed that the Count should 
take a farewell of his lands by hunt- 
ing over them on the last day in 
which he could call them his own. 

The plan was extremely repugnant 
to Leuthold’s feelings ; but the more 
anxiously he declined it, the more 
eager was his tormentor to induce 
him to consent. Weary with fruit- 
less contention, he conceded the 
point, and prepared for the chase 
with a heavy heart. The day was 
remarkably fine; the sun threw its 
brightest beams upon crag and tree ; 
and even the dark forest of pines, 
and the bare surface of the rock, 
seemed to smile in its radiance. The 
dogs soon roused a gallant buck from 
his green retreat : he bounded rapid- 
ly before them ; and away swept the 
whole train, spurning the earth be- 
neath their feet, awakening the ech- 
oes of the distant hills, and making 
the valleys ring with the sound of 
hoof and horn. Every heart was in- 
spired with joy, save that which beat 
in Leuthold’s aching breast. He al- 
most envied the fate of the stag so 
vainly flying before him, and so spee- 
dily destined to sink beneath the fury 
of his assailants ; for, though all other 
ills might have been borne by a sol- 
dier and a knight, the loss of Adria- 
na, the worshipped object of his soul’s 
idolatry, was a misfortune which no 
fortitude could withstand, no time 
could assuage. He was miserable, 
and forever. 

“The wearied animal, now slack- 
ening his speed, was driven against 
a rocky barrier, whence there was 
no escape. He turned, and made a 
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desperate stand at bay ; the dogs fell 
mangled around him; and Leuthold, 
first taking an interest in the chase, 
sprang forward, fromied the enraged 
brute, and plunged his javelin into 
his heart. ‘The buck fell amid the 
clamorous shouts of the whole field. 
Koningsfeldt, in gazing upon the 
prostrate monarch of the wood, so 
lately cropping the dewy grass or re- 
posing in safety in his lair, felt all 
his melancholy reflections revive ; 
and just as he was withdrawing his 
eyes from a spectacle which grieved 
him, he observed a strange appear- 
ance upon the antlers. He stooped 
to examine them more closely: they 
were covered with an ochreous in- 
crustation, and he needed no other 
evidence to assure him of the exist- 
ence of a copper mine, whose rich 
ore, hitherto concealed under a flinty 
soil, would exalt him at once to a 
proud equality with the most power- 
ful and wealthy noble of the land. 

He imparted ‘the discovery to his 
companions. Cries of ‘Long live 
Leuthold! joy to the house of Kon- 
ingsfeldt !’ proceeded from every lip 
except Xavier’s. He retired to Carl- 
strad, unable to conceal his disap- 
pointment; whilst the buck, wreathed 
and crowned with caken garlands, 
was carried in triumph to the Count’s 
ancestral hall. Leuthold flew with 
the intelligence to the castle of Stal- 
hohenberg, secured the hand of Adri- 
ana by her own promise, and the con- 
sent of her father; and on the first 


day in which the toils of the labour- 


er revealed the treasures of the mine, 
their nuptials were solemnized with 
a splendour which still forms a theme 
for conversation with the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring hamlets, 

“ The pictures of Leuthold and his 
fair consort hang in the great banquet- 
ing hall, together with a numerous 
progeny of their lineal descendants. 
There . are tales connected with 
their old portraits which might serve 
to beguile an idle hour, and at 
some not very distant period, I 
will, with your leave, resume the 
chronicle of the house of Konings- 
feldt.” 
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ACCOUNT OF THE PASCO MINES. 


EFORE the traveller arrives at 
Pasco, he passes over an eleva- 
ted plain, covered with cattle during 
the pasture season, forming an agreea- 
ble contrast to the mountains that 
encircle it. At the beginning and 
end of the rainy season, that is, in 
the months of December and May, it 
is considered dangerous to cross this 
plain, in consequence of the tremen- 
dous thunder and lightning prevail- 
ing there. It is thought that the 
clouds are attracted by the hills, and 
by the quantity of metallic substances 
contained in them: they seem to 
vent all their rage on this level spot, 
and spread terror, and even death ; 
scarcely a season passing without 
accounts of new victims to the fury 
of the storms. 

The town of Pasco is situated 
among the mines, in a valley enclos- 
ed by. mountains, and many of the 
buildings are erected on the slope of 
the hill from which it derives its 
name, and which is the source of its 
consequence, It is a large straggling 
place, composed principally of infe- 
rior dwellings, with a few good houses 
interspersed among them, without 
forming any regular streets. The 
climate is at all times unpleasant, and 
in winter it rains almost incessantly, 
accompanied by thunder and light- 
ning. In summer the atmosphere is 
clear, but the cold is greater than in 
the winter. Instead of fire-places or 
stoves, so necessary in cold countries, 
the natives: make use of draseros, or 
brass pans, in which they burn either 

charcoal or a thin kind of mossy peat, 
which covers the valley. It is piaced 
in the middle of the room, and the 
family huddle round it ; and it is said 
to be in a great degree the cause of 
the listlessness and unhealthiness of 
the inhabitants, their legs. in general 
being ulcerated from the effect of 
the fire. None of the necessaries of 


life are produced in the immediate 


ulebhankind provisions, pasture, gna 
and even water, are brought from a 


distance, but the market is always 
well supplied, 

The minerals in the vicinity are ex- 
tremely rich and various, In addition 
to the silver, which is often found 
almost pure, the country abounds in 
copper, iron, and tin, which are 
thrown by, as comparatively worth- 
less. There are also gold mines 
about five leagues from Pasco, and 
veins of quicksilver were begun to 
be worked a short time before the 
revolution, A mine of quicksilver 
is valued by the Peruvians as highly 
as a mine of silver, the supply from 
Spain and Germany, for refining the 
ores, having always been very limit- 
ed, and the price consequently dear. 
The only quicksilver mine in Peru, 
before the discovery of the mines 
near Pasco, was that of Huancave- 
lica. This place is one of the great- 
est singularities in the world, with a 
complete town and its cathedral in 
the bowels of the earth. In addition 
to its abundant ores, Pasco has moun- 
tains of excellent coal in its imme- 
diate vicinity, which, when the coun- 
try is free from contending parties, 
will afford the greatest facility to the 
working of the mines by steam- 
engines, 

‘The most curious mine near Pasco 
is that of Matageute, probably called 
so from the number of persons who, 
from time to time, have perished in 
it. It occupies a large space under 
ground, and in the interior there is 
an extensive lake, in perfect darkness, 
The mine itself has been unworked 
for years ; but the Indians sometimes 
venture to rob the pillars of ore 
which have been left to support the 
roof and many losing themselves in 
the labyrinth of turnings, have been 
starved to death. The friend who 
gave me this account of it once went 
over the mine, properly attended by 
lights and guides, and discovered the 
body of an Indian with the fingers 
wed off: doubtless the poor 
wretch had fallen a victim to his 
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cupidity, and in the extremity of his 
hunger had begun to devour his own 
hands. 

Mining, as every body knows, is a 
very speculative business, and may 
be compared to gambling on a great 
‘scale, as it has the same influence 
over the passions, Vast capitals 
have been lost in it in Peru, and 
some splendid fortunes made. The 
proprietor of the richest mines in 
the district of Pasco inherits them 
from his father, who was in the first 
instance a Spanish ship-carpenter, 
and afterwards went to Pasco witha 
small stock of wares and set up a 
shop. His name was Vives, and be- 
ing frugal and industrious, he had 
amassed some money at a time when 
the proprietors of some valuable 
mines wished to dispose of them: 
they asked Vives if he would buy 
them. He was of course surprised 
at their offer, and answered that he 
had no adequate means of paying for 
them ; but the proprietors, having a 
good opinion of him, agreed to allow 
him a certain length of time for pay- 


ing the installments, amounting to 


about 300,000 dollars. ‘This sum 
Vives paid off in a short period, and 
purchasing other mines, he subse- 
quently became the richest man in 
Pasco. 

The ore is all brought out of the 
mines on the heads of Indians, who 
each carry in this manner about three 
arrobas, or seventy-five pounds. 
From the mouth of the mine it is 
conveyed on mules, or Ilamas, to 
the haciendas, where the ingenios, 
or smelting-houses and mills for grind- 
ing the ore, previous to amalgama- 
tion, are situated. This operation 
is sometimes a distinct business, and 
the miner in that case, pays so much 
per cent, for the work, according to 
the richness of the ore. The silver, 
after being extracted from the ore, 
is called Plata Pina, and is without 
alloy ; arid in this state it is purchas- 
ed by the capitalists, who advance 
money to the miners. The silver 
is then melted into large bars, and, 
after paying the king’s fifth, which 
amounts to about 15 per cent., it is 
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sent to Lima on mules, and exchang- 
ed at the mint fur the same weight 
in dollars, which are immediately 
transmitted back to Pasco. The 
purchase of the silver, the transmis- 
sion of it to Lima, and receiving 
back the dollars in exchange, occu- 
pied, on an average, a month, and 
was calculated to produce clear of 
expences, from 2 to 24 per cent. 
profit on each journey, so tnat a capi- 
talist would realize from 24 to 30 
per cent, per annum on the money 
thus employed, without risk, as the 
rice of silver was always steady. 

The machinery employed in Pasco 
belonged to the house of Arismendi 
and Abadia: it is supposed that it 
cost them about a million of dollars, 
and was just beginning to work, when 
the commencement of hostilities de- 
stroyed all the golden prospects of 
this once famous house. Having 
mentioned the names of this house, 
ence so celebrated in Peru, and in- 
deed throughout Europe, I will here 
give a short account of its fall, con- 
nected as it is with the history of 
Peru. Abadia, a Spaniard bv birth, 
was a man of enlightened principles, 
and of a cultivated understanding ; 
he spoke English and French flu- 
ently, having learned the former dur- 
ing his residence in the United States. 
His house was always open, and his 
table was frequented by the foreign- 
ers who happened to be in Lima: 
English officers, before the arrival 
of San-Martin from Chili, were al- 
ways especially welcome in the Casa 
de las Philippinas. Arismendi ap- 
pears to have been the plodding man 
of business, and to have had the 
whole management and superintend- 
ence of the counting-house. They 
rose to such a height of importance 
in Lima, that the viceroy never did 
any thing without consulting them, 
and it was by the persuasion of Aba- 
dia that the royalist troops first evac- 
uated Lima. A short time before 
this event, general Arenales, having 
been detached by San-Martin to raise 
the inhabitants of the interior, behind 
Lima, had penetrated through the 
Sierra to Pasco, where he defeated 
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the Spanish general O'Reilly, In 
this conflict Pasco suffered severely : 
the machinery was much damaged, 
and all working of the mines sus- 
pended. San-Martin having entered 
Lima, Arismendi and Abadia were 
as. useful to him as they had before 
been to the viceroy, and the Span- 
jards jn consequence determined to 
do their utmost to ruin the establish- 
meut, at once to gratify their own 
revenge, and to destroy their influ- 
euce with the enemy. With this 
view Loriga, who commanded for 
the Spaniards in Xauja, employed 
two monks, spies of San-Martin, 
whom he had taken in the Sierra, to 
carry back to San-Martin, a forged 
letter, purporting to be from Abadia 
to a royalist general, detailing a se- 
ries of events in Lima. The friars 
readily undertook the office; San- 
Martin was deceived, and Abadia 
was thrown into prison, and he with 
difficulty escaped with his life. In 
the mean time Arismendi, to support 
the credit of the house, shaken by 
these events, and by the heavy losses 
they had incurred, forged bills of 
lading of silver by the Hyperion and 
Superb; and finally, to avoid detec- 
tion and punishment, having got 
together all the property he could 
collect, he one night disappeared. 
{le had previously embarked his 
property on board of an English 
vessel which waited for him at An- 
con, a few leagues north of Lima. 
Abadia (the suffering, and, as is 
believed, the honest partner) was 
thus entirely ruined: he has since 
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continued to reside at Guayaquil, 
respected but poor, while his wife 
and child, and a junior partner, live 
in Lima, on some little property 
which could not be taken from them. 
The remainder of the mining ma- 
chinery, belonging to this once power- 
ful house, was destroyed on the last 
visit of the royalist general, Loriga, 
who entered Pasco with 600 men, 
and thus completed the vengeance 
which had been commenced by the 
forgery of the letter of Abadia. This 
last calamity took place while I was 
in Lobrojillo, on my way to Pasco, 
Several English engineers came out 
from Cornwall with the machinery, 
and were much respected and belov- 
by the Peruvians; but, since the de- 
struction of the works, most of them 
have quitted the country, but have 
left their representatives behind them 
in a number of light curly-haired 
children, known in Pasco by the 
name of Los Inglesitos. ‘These scien- 
tific men invariably gave an extraor- 
dinary account of the richness of the 
mines of Pasco, and asserted that they 
should be satisfied with what the na- 
tives threw away in their careless and 
slovenly mode of working : the refuse 
contained sufficient silver to enable 
them to realize fortunes, by extract- 
ing it, if they were allowed to do so, 


* * These mines are now under 
the superintendence of British capi- 
talists, and we confidently hope that 
they will be as beveficial to the peo- 
ple of the new state as to our enter- 
prising speculators. 
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Tae storm is up: and witha giant’s wrath, 
Whom wine has madden’d, on Y their smoking path 
The elements in frenzy all have sprung. 
Deep calls to deep, as with an earthquake’s tongue ; 
And, like wild war-steeds to the charge, bound on 
The foaming billows to the wreck-strewn shore... 
‘The whirlwinds combat with the oaks, and o’er 
The forests rave in joy, to list their groan. 
Destruction shouts upon his tempest-car, 
As heaven and earth are mingling in the war. 
Terror, the tyrant grim, smiles dark as hell, 
To mark his vassals work his *hest so well. 
Ye Atheists! tremble at the Almighty power - 
Of Him who summons forth this awful hour. 


7 ATHENEUD, von. 3. 2d seri?s 
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I HAD almost forgotten, that as 
Miss Sampler was set down, a 
drove of horned cattle passed near 
the coach, and she gave a shrill 
scream, and begged to be purtected 
from those orrible dangerous hozen. 
The cad stood betwixt her and the 
supposed danger of half a score of 
poor passive animals, driven by a 
boy, (such is the ascendency of mind 
over mere corporeal power) fatigued, 
and on their way to be sold, Coach- 
ey thought fit to be witty on the 
occasion, and to remark, that they 
were not of the neuter gender ; whilst 
the cad observed, that he never saw 
such a frightful, timbersome, (mean- 
ing frightened, timorous) thing in his 
life as the decayed spinster, whom he 
called that ere lady. On this, one 


of the two tradesmen observed, that 
he hated old maids, and old women, 
‘and old prejudices, and every thing 


that was old, except old wine. Now 
the man on crutches was a sezage- 
naire, and he considered this as a 
lefthanded compliment, and took 
exception at it, so that a war of 
words soon commenced ; and as the 
obstructions of horned cattle, bipeds, 
and quadrupeds—of coaches, carts, 
and caravans, became many, and of 
some duration, the two friends had 
time to support each other in a joint 
attack upon the man of wood, whilst 
the man of brick enjoyed the joke, 
and occasionally threw in a random 
shot. How words do multiply ! How 
ignorance does acquire strength by 
endurance! From personal jests, the 
corn merchant and Co. came to ge- 
neral strictures on men and manners, 
trades and avocations, church and 
state, king, lords, and commons ; 
whilst the builder seemed astonished 
at the general information of the 
speakers, arising out of the confi- 
dence which they had in themselves, 
and the toleration which they expe- 
rienced, In the course of their 
wordy wanderings, one of them tovk 


leave to ask erutches what trade he 
was of; to which he answered, after 
some hesitation, “ A chemist.” The 
one observed to the other, that he 
gave but a lame account of himself. 
I looked grave and disgusted ; the 
chemist blushed; this was triumph 
enough ; and my disapprobation was 
noticed by the impudence of one of 
the speakers, with “ Perhaps, Sir, 
you are a-chemist too? If so, you 
ought to support your friend.” I 
considered this as unworthy of reply, 
and seemed as if I heard it not. This 
caused a momentary confusion, to 
relieve which the brick-maker re- 
marked, that if I had been of the 
same trade I should have been likely 
te have done the very reverse, for 
two ef a trade can never agree. 
This the grain vender civifly said 
was not true; and here his humour 
took a wide field ;—there were trades 
which played into each others hands, 
—for instance, the brewers and the 
bakers, wine merchants and grocers, 
played into the doctor’s and the 
apothecary’s hands, by mixing up 
coculus indicus, and alum, and cope- 
ras, and sand, and vitriol, and recti- 
fied spirits in liquors, bread, tea, 
nutria which required the doctor’s 
advice, and the apothecary’s drugs 
to work off; and then the doctor 
and the apothecary played into the 
undertaker’s hands, (a loud laugh, 
whilst crutches looked grave) and 
cut out work for him, ay, and for the 
parson too, who liked a fat burial, 
and who taxed us from the moment 
of our coming into the world to that 
of our going out of it; and (by way 
of digression) the speaker ventured 
to assert, that the parson was as 
great a rogue as any of them, with 
his tithes and his rich living, for 
which he did literally nothing, ex- 
cept preaching a sermon which per- 
haps he bought, together with the 
reading of a chapter or two out of the 
Bible, which our freethinker impa- 
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‘be better”—* For the 
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dently called the story book. Re- 
turning to trades, he said that the 
shoemaker played into the corn-doc- 
tor’s hands—a subject on which his 
neighbour could speak feelingly ; 
and the tailor and the lawyer leagued 
together, the first to take your mea- 
sure for a suit of cloths, the second 
to take measures to get payment ;— 
one brought in a bill as long asa 
man’s arm, for wearing apparel, and 
the other produced a longer bill of 
costs : this was measure for measure, 
bill for bill, suit for suit, until the 
customer was nonsuited at all hands ; 
he believed too that the upholsterers 
and the tailors had a fellow feeling, 
since the former oiled and gummed, 
varnished and japanned their fur- 
niture in such a way, that a man 
could scarcely sit down without 
spoiling his coat and trowsers. It 
would be almost endless to give an 
account of the conspiracies and com- 
binations of trades to make work for 
each other, according to the account 
of trade and commerce given by 
these informants, who supported each 
other as they had described the class- 
es of tradesmen. They now came 
to politics, and he who took the 
lead was as sweeping on this sub- 
ject as on the former. “ The rotten 
boroughs,” said he, “were the ruin 
of the country; they injured the 
body politic as much as the trades- 
man’s drugs and deleterious ingre- 
dients impaired the body corporate 
(meaning the human body); kissing 
went by favour (what kissing had 
to do with politics we know not); 
every thing was corruption: bought 
places, bought boroughs, bought. ma- 
jorities, bought magistrates : the army, 
the navy, the bench, the church, law, 
and gospel, all was bought.” “ Well,” 
modestly replied crutches, “ but when 
was the country so prosperous ?”— 
“‘ Fiddle-ty-dee, (a pretty expletive !) 
all stuff, an unnatural state of things, 
a good war would be better for the 
country than all this humbug state- 
ment of the blessings of peace, There 
was no confidence, nothing but bank- 

uptcies: a war (he repeated) would 
igh price of 


grain,” interrupted the lame man; 
the builder laughed, and now 

to side with the opposition. “God 
bless the king !” cried he, “ Amen!” 
responded I, putting in a word for 
the first time, and indignant at this 
loquacious blockhead, who was sap- 
ping the solidity of our credit, na- 
tional honour, and tranquillity, for 
the love of gain. “ With all my 
heart,” answered the long winded 
speaker, “the king is as good as 
most kings, better indeed, but I don’t 
like kings,” “ Humph!” quoth the 
builder, “well, Ido.” “ Why look 
at Europe,” continued our reformer, 
“there’s a pretty set of crowned 
heads ! I would not give half-a-crown 
for the whole Jot ; (a partial laugh) 
there’s Ferdinand the Beloved, the 
friend to the Inquisition, the petti- 
coat embroiderer, the royal swindler, 
the king of bankrupts, a pretty fellow 
indeed ! and King Charles his cousin, 
or brother king, whichever you 
please to call him, another blessed 
Bourbon, a bigot, a saint in his old 
age, and a profligate when young, 


and his monk of a son, d’Angleam 


(meaning d’Angouléme) or the Dol- 

hin, he’s a queer fish, and there’s 
the old Stadholder taxing his people 
to death, and a fool of a King of 
Portugal, and the old Pope, (of whom 
he knew as much as Pope Joan,) and 
a tyrant of an Emperor of Germany, 
(a very quiet man,) and your popular 
Emperor of Russia, the great auto- 
crat, who meditates the overturning 
of England and the conquest of Eu- 
rope, see what a sheep’s eye he casts 
at Greece : he’s a sly fox, that he is.” 
The man on crutches turned from 
him and his discourse, and by way of 
changing the subject, said to me, 
«¢ By the bye, I am sorry to hear that 
our good king has a slight touch of 
the gout in his elbow.” “He has 
been fiddling too much,” simperingly 
said the impertinent, he likes a crack 
o’ the whip, or a touch of the bow.” 
“ Hark you, Sir,” cried I, “we have 
had enough of your verbosity, I will 
not hear the king spoken lightly of.” 
“Nor I neither,” said the builder, 
pull down my houses, if I would 
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not pull any fellow’s nose as would 
insult the king. This was “ set down” 

the first, This accession of strength, 
upon a division, not of the house, but 
of the coach, gave courage to the in- 
firm man, it was really helping a lame 
dog over the stile; the Britannia was 
in sight, and the signal for unloading 
the live stock was given, the step was 
down, but the chemist had another 
step to take, and was determined not 
to part with his saucy fellow travel- 
lers thus. “ You are a pair of empty 
headed, impertinent fellows, let me 
tell you at parting,” said he : ; “you 
first thought to make a joke of the 
old maid, as you called her, which 
was unmanly, and you next turned 
your wit against my infirmity, which 
was base and cowardly. Then, fond 
of hearing yourselves telk, you ran 
over trade and religion in the same 
hasty and unbecoming way, con- 


founding names and things in the 
most incoherent ignorant manner, 
kings and emperors, parson and pope, 
peace and poliiics; you are of that 
set of coffee-hcuse and tap-room ora- 


tors, who are accustomed to ha- 
rangue the idle and unlettered, who 
come to pass a vacant hour with va- 
cant-pated newsmongers, you possess 
a glib cant which just suffices for a 
trade-meeting dianer, and you glean 
injudiciously from the common- place 
declamation of very common people, 
bribery and corruption, ruin and de- 

struction, bigotry and priestcraft, holy 
alliance, legitimacy, sacred rights of 
kiffes, Ferdinand the beloved, and 
Louis (now no more) the desired of 
his people, have for years, been the 
standing dishes for bad taste, the 
offals for the dregs of society ; to 
mark these out to derision requires 
nothing but memory and effrontery, 
and where the former has failed you 
in point of truth and connection, the 
latter has most ably seconded you. 
In many instances you may carry 
your point ina stage coach or a pub- 
lic-house, but in many you may 
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meet with the chastisment which you 
merit; you have spared no rank or 
condition, trade or profession, with 
the roguery of which two last you 
seem to be perfeetly acquainted 5 but 
let me tell you one thing, Sirs, the 
greatest rogue of all is a rogue in 
grain,’ “Come out, genimen, step 
out if you please,” (from the cad,) 
relieved the culprits, and we all 
stepped out before them without 
salutation, or bidding farewell. They 
were the last set down, but the set 
down which they got from the lame 
man was the most to be remembered, 
and might be a useful lesson. Tn 
public vehicles and meetings of men, 
appearances cannot be trusted, and 
a prudent man never advances that 
which may offend another, nor aims 
at a preeminence or taking the fead, 
where it is impossible that the rank 
or talent of his companion can be 
known to him. 

The defeat of these stage-coach 
orators did not end there ; one of 
them refusing ta give the cad a trifle 
to drink, drew down upon them the 
unceremonious remarks of the disap- 
pointed claimant. “ A pretty geni- 
man indeed! shall I treat you to a 
pint if you please? Coachee, that’s 
a Birmingham (pronounced Brummi- 
jum) genimen, all chaff, an’t he?” 
His choler rose, and he was about to 
return, but his companion persuaded 
him that cad was below his notice ; 
on his proceeding forward, a loud 
laugh marked the estimation in which 
he was held by them all. The man 
upon two sticks got on very lightly 
after bis victory, and was nearly out 
of sight: the builder went into the 
Britannia to wet his clay, joining in 
the laugh at the corn dealers, whilst 
I stood still for a moment contem- 
plating the dramatis persone and 
ruminating on the adventures of a 
stage-coach, being, from circum- 
stances, 

A STAGE-COACH TRAVELLER, 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF COLONEL CLOUD. 


IN A LETTER BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, TO THE HON, MRS A—R—Y. 
Dated Edinburgh, August 11, 1816. 


HONOURED MADAM, 

YV HEN I visited you in May last, 

on my way to Glen-Lyon, 
what did you think of my compan- 
ion? =©You certainly showed him 
every attention and kindness; and, 
on the whole, appeared a good deal 
captivated by his manner and con- 
versation. But I have some impres- 
sion which did not strike me till very 
lately, that on the day we took the 
ride up the river, you either said 
something, or looked something, or 
hinted something, in one way or oth- 
er, that you had suspicion of some- 
thing equivocal in his character. I 
assure you, dear madam, that 1 had 
none ; and whether I had any reason 
or not, the following detail will fully 
evince. 

In December last, I chanced one 
evening to stray into a billiard-room 
with a Mr Robertson, a friend of 
mine ; but being only a looker-on at 
that engaging gam, | had to saunter 
about, waiting for Mr Robertson, with 
whom I was going to sup at a tavern. 
I had not well entered, till my eye 
caught a gentleman with whose face 
I felt conscious of being intimately 
acquainted. He was an on-looker like 
myself, and was watching the game 
very attentively through a quizzing- 
glass. I was assured I knew him per- 
fectly well, and, as I thought, for 
something very remarkable ; but for 
all that I could toil in a confusion of 
reminiscences, I could not recollect 
his name, (indeed, I rarely ever recol- 
lect anybody’s name at first,) so, for 
‘the present, I was obliged to defer 
addressing this intimate and interest- 
ing acquaintance. ete at the 
table where we both stood, were play- 


ing a pool, and some of the on-look- 
ers were making casual remarks, when 
this mysterious gentleman made a 
chance reference to me, naming me 
at the same time in that easy fami- 


liar way, as if we had not only beer 
daily, but hourly companions. 

I was. now more puzzled than ever, 
and before 1 left the room, I asked 
Mr Robertson, I asked Captain Har- 
per, the master of the billiard-roem, 
and several others, who was the gen- 
tleman in black, with the gold chain 
and quizzing-glass ? All of them de- 
clared an acquaintance with his face 
—none with his name ; and for seve- 
ral days and nights I could not forget 
the circumstance, but neither could I 
tell why I was so much interested 
in it, 

Some weeks subsequent to that, as 
I was sitting in the Turf Coffee-room, 
an officer, dressed partly in a High- 
land uniform, came in, and began 
reading the papers straight opposite 
tome. I knew the face quite well, 
and he likewise tipped me a nod of 
recognition. I do not know what I 
would have given to have been able 
to recollect that officer’s name, for it 
struck me that I had been particular- 
ly obligated to him at some former pe- 
riod ; but his name I could not recol- 
lect, so I was obliged to go away 
highly dissatisfied with myself for my 


‘stupidity, and suspecting that I had 


lost my small portion of memory al- 
together. 

On the same day I again perceived 
this gallant and respectable-looking 
officer, coming up the street after me, 
still walking by himslf; and so much 
did I feel interested in knowing him, 
that I determined to wait his coming 
up, and address him at all hazards. 
I thought him one of the Highland 
chiefs that had entertained me in the 
north, but where, Heaven knew !—I 
did not. I moved my bonnet to him, 
and bade him good day. He instant- 
ly held out his hand, gave mine a 
hearty shake—named me, and ex- 
pressed much satisfaction that I re- 
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eognized my old friend, having of 
late suspected I had forgot him. 

“ T am in a worse predicament now 
than ever,” thought I; and I am sure 
I looked very sheepish ; for, indeed, 
no situation could be more awkward 
than the one in which I stood, having 
forced an introduction of myself ona 
genileman of whom I still knew not 
the least circumstance. I am sure, 
my dear Mrs A , you will think 
that was a dilemma that must soon 
have come toan end? I thought so 
too ; but, on the contrary, it still in- 
creased—never came to an end— 
and never will come to an end while I 
live. ‘There was one thing, howev- 
er, that I now discovered, which stun- 
ned me still the more. __I_ perceived 
that he was the very individual whom 
I had met in the billiard-room, but so 
transformed, that a witch could not 
have known him. 

It was necessary for me to say 
something; andsolI did. “I beg 
pardon, Sir,” saysI. “ But I was so 
sure we were old acquaintances when 
we met at billiards the other evening, 
that I have been both grieved and 
angry with myself ever since for for- 
getting your name.” 

“ And what was the great matter 
for that?” said he. “ You might 
have called me Captain, which never 
cemes wrong to one of my country- 
men ; or Colonel, which would have 
sounded a little better; or Duncan, 
or Donald, or M‘Devil, or any pa- 
tronymic you listed. What was the 
matter how you denominated an old 
acquaintance? It is a long time, Mr 
H » since you and I first met. 
Do you remember that morning, at a 
fishing-party, in Major Campbell’s 
boat ?” 

“ Perfectly well, sir,” says I, (which 
was not true.) “ Was it at Ensay, 
in the sound of Harries, that you 
mean ?”” 

“ Yes, to be sure !” said he. 

“ IT was at so many fishing parties 
at Ensay, that I can hardly at this 
distance of time recollect one from 
another,” said I, “ Was it that morn- 
ing that Dr M‘Leod, and Luskinder, 
and Scalpa, were with us, when we 
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caught the enormous skate, that 
weighed 300 weight ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure, the very same,” 
said he, “ that was such a morning, 
and such a day, ay, and such a 
night !” 

“We had sad doings at Ensay, cer- 
tainly,” said I, “ but shame fa’ me, if 
I remember of meeting you there, 
Cornel? I hope I am right in call- 
ing you Cornel ?” 

To,this last question he shortly 
nodded assent, and then went on. 
“It is very likely you may not, for I 
was then only a sort of a—a—a— 
boy, or a something between a boy 
or a lad—a stripling, in short. My 
father, the Colonel, had set me out 
on a ramble that summer, and happy 
I was to come several times in 
contact with you. We met again 
at Tarbet and at Greenock, you 
know.” 

I was utterly confounded. “ Tar- 
bet? Tarbet?” saysI. “Sure, Co- 
lonel, I never did meet you at Tar- 
bet? You were not of that ridicu- 
lous party, when we sailed away with 
the man’s two daughters to Cowal, 
and then took them with us to Bute 
for two or three days.” 

“WasI not? But b was though,” 
said he; “ For thougl? I could not 
get my father’s brigandine, the Em- 
press, left, as he had allowed me to 
take her out on a pleasure jaunt that 
summer, I treated your party at the 
inn, and saw you fairly away. We 
met again at Greenock, and had a 
brilliant party at the Tontine,—But 
this is my domicile for the present,” 
added he, stepping up to the door of 
a hotel in Princes’ Street. “ Dine 
with me here to-day at half past five, 
or six—say six, punctually, and we 
will have a chat about old matters, 
and some literary things. We shall 
have a quite sober dinner, and I pro- 
mise. you that we shall not have 
above a bottle and a half a-piece— 
or two bottles—well, say two bottles 
each. Will you come, now? Give 
me your hand on it.” 

“ With the utmost pleasure, sir,” 
saysI, ‘ At six o’clock precisely ? 


And whose party shall I ask for ?” 








“Oh, no party. We dine by our- 
selves in my own room,” said he, 
“ Ask for me—just for me.” 

I went away over to Charles’ Street, 
scratching my ears and beating my 
brains to no purpose, trying to find 
out who the devil this grand Colonel 
was. I had been engaged in all these 
scenes that he had mentioned, but I 
could have made oath that he was 
not present at one of them, unless it 
had been as a servant. As to his 
father the Colouel’s splendid pleas- 
ure-vessel, the Empress, I could re- 
member nething, either at Ensay, 
Rothsay, or Tarbet. I recollected 
something of a Mr M‘Neill coming 
into Loch-F ine in a little stout square- 
rigged vessel of his own from some 
of the western isles, and of his being 
bound to the Clyde, but nothing at 
all of ever coming in contact with the 
gentleman, I was fairly bamboozled, 
and began to suspect that that the 
man was a warlock or an enchanter. 

At the hour appointed, to a very 
second, I went to the hotel, rung the 
porch bell, and taking the waiter 
aside, asked him very ingeniously for 
the proper designation of the High- 
land gentleman who lodged there, for 
that I was engaged to dine with him 
privately, and it looked so exceed- 
ingly awkward to have lost his ad- 
dress. 

The lad said, there was no High- 
land gentleman dodging there at pre- 
sent but Major Cameron, who was 
dining out; but there was a gentie- 
man in No. 6, who had ordered din- 
ner for two, and whose address he 
supposed was Colonel Cloud. 

“ M‘Leod, you mean,” says I. 

“No, no,” said he; “ not Mac- 
Leod ; that is my own name, which 
it is not likely I would forget. The 
gentleman, I think, gave his ad- 
dress as Colonel Cloud of Coal- 

epper. But he does not lodge here. 
i never saw him before to-day.” 

“ You astonish me, callant, more 
ways than one,” saygI. “Such a 
designation as Cloud of Coalpepper 
I never in my life either heard or 
read, and this gentleman and I are 
eld and intimate acquaiptaaces.— 
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That cannot be the gentleman [I 
want.” 

“ Come up stairs and look at him,” 
said the lad ; “ and if he is not your 
man, you have nothing ado but to 
beg pardon and come down again.” 

i did so, and found my friend in 
the full insignia of his honourable of- 
fice. He was, as I judged, extreme- 
ly polite, only that he took the great- 
er part of the conversation on him- 
self, which proved a great ease for 
your awkward friend in his awkward 
predicament, To have heard him 
talk, you would have thought that I 
had been in his company for the 
greater part of a number of years, 
He never instanced a party in which 
I had not been; but then he never 
represented one of them as they 
were ; the greatest part of the parti- 
culars he mentioned, I was certain, 
were purely imaginary, but yet I did 
not like to tell the gentleman to his 
face that he was lying. He mention- 
ed the Right and Wrong Club with 
great sang froid—said he was only 
one night there, and had no inclina- 
tion ever to go back again. I asked 
who was in the chair that night? 

“Confound me, if I recollect,’ 
said he. “ But whoever it was, he 
was as often on the floor as in the 
chair. However, there was a great 
battle that night, so that you cannot 
have forgot it, unless you had one 
every night.” 

“Cornel, I declare, I never saw 
any fighting at that famous club,” 
said 1, “J think there was a sort of 
row one night between some M‘Leods 
and M‘Donalds, which gave the de- 
signation to the club, but there was 
nothing serious; merely a drunkep 
rally,” 

“ What ! have you forgot your ris- 
ing to knock Norman M‘Leod down ? 
and how he tripped the feet from un- 
der you, so that you fell against a 
green screen, and down went you, 
and screen together with a tremen- 
dous rattle? And don’t youremem- 
her what you said when you arose, 
which set us all into such a roar of 
laughter, that, saving two at the far- 
ther end af the room, we all took to 
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our seats again, and no one could 
ever tell that night again, what we 
guarrelled about ?” 

“T remember nothing about it at 
all,” said I. 

“ But I do,” said the colonel ; “ you 
got up, and held your elbow, which 
seemed to have got some damage,— 

‘ D—n the Hieland blude o’ him, 
says you, ‘ an it warna for his father’s 
sake, I wad pit the life out 0’ him.’ 
I may- well remember the circum- 
stances of that night’s fray, for, being 
a stranger, I had meddled too rashly 
in the dispute, and had like to have 
paid very dearly for my temerity. 
This won’t do, thinks I; { must show 
the lads some play before I am over- 
powered in this way. I had, at one 
time, five of them floored at once, all 
lying as flat as flounders. And don’t 
you remember of two that fought it 
out ?—That was the best sport ofall! 

After the general row, we had all 
taken our seats again, and sat I know 
not how long, when the president, 
whose name [ think was Mr Gildas, 
or Gillies, or something of that sound, 
gays in a queer quizzical voice, ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, I wish you would look in be- 
low the table, for, I think always that 
there are some of the party missing.’ 
The room being very large, there was 
a screen set round behind us, and, on 
a search commencing, it was discov- 
ered that there were two still fighting 
at the farther end of the room, ‘I 
wonder when they began?’ says you; 
‘ for if they hae feughten very lang, 
it wad maybe be as gude to part 
them,’—< I think,’ says the president, 
ringing the bell, ‘ that we had as well 
ascertain that fact.—Pray, waiter, do 
you know when these two gentlemen 
began fighting P’—* About two hours 
ago, sir.’—* That is very illustrious,’ 
says the president. ¢ And have they 
fought all this while ?>—‘ O no, sir ; 
I don’t think it. They were both 
sleeping when I was. last up.’—‘ O, 
very well !’ says the president. Bring 
two stoups more of bordeaux.’ 

“ They were both on the floor at 
that time fighting like men in a dream, 
and neither of them could get above 
the other. We never regarded them 


party of fourteen that day, all enga- 
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in the smallest degree, but sét to work 
again. We never noted when they 
joined the party ; and when supper 
was set at one in the morning, not 
one amongst us knew who ihe two 
were that had fought all the night, and 
I suppose none ever knew to this 
day.” 

This was certainly an amusing pic- 
ture, and I believed it ; not because 
it was so like truth, but because it 
was so unlike truth, that I thought I 
was sure po man could ever have 
contrived it. I was sure, meantime, 
that my distinguished entertainer was 
never at the club when I was present, 
else he had been there either as a 
waiter or an invisible being. He had 
the wit, however, of never suffering 
me to make any remarks on his nar- 
rations, for he always began a new 
subject with the same breath in which 
he ended the preceding one ; and here 
he began with the query, “ When I 
had seen our worthy friend, Mr 
M‘ Millan ?” 

“ M‘Millan, of Millburgh?” said 
I, “ Is he an acquaintance of yours r” 

“ Yes ; an intimate one, and a near 
neighbour,” was the reply. “ Do you 
not remember of his sending for me 
to a shooting-party in the Wood of 
Culloch-More, one day °’ 

“ IT remember of being there a roe- 
shooting two days,” said I, “ but knew 
not who the laird had sent for be- 


sides.” 
“ My father, the Colonel, had a 


ed in the same sport,” > said he, “fF 
would gladly have been of your party , 
but our own could do nothing with- 
out the assistance of my dogs. With- 
out them, the sport would have been 
entirely blown up. I shot seven roe- 
bucks that day fer my own part, and 
never once fired ata doe. But my 
dogs are so completely trained to the 
driving, that it would be an easy mat- 
ter to root out the whole breed of 
roes in the kingdom with their assist- 
ance.” 

He then entered into a long detail 
of the marvellous ‘feats he had per- 
formed on the moors, describing them 
with a great deal of animation, anda 








fiirly set him down as a most won- 
derful and highly-gifted gentleman. 
He next described his various breeds 
of dogs, which were without end. He 
had three Russian pointers, and two 
Russian terriers, most valuable and 
interesting animals of their kind ; but 
he had a handsome bitch, of a Tran- 
sylvanian breed, that surpassed eve- 
ry thing. He never took less than 
100 guineas for every one of her 
blind pups. I never had heard of 
such a beast in the world as that! 
Me had far too high a value for her, 
that was the truth ! for she had been 
the cause of much mischief to him. 
Owing to some disputes about her, 
he had been compelled to cowe one 
young nobleman on the moors, and 
challenge another, so that she had 
very nigh cost him his life; but he 
did not value her a bit the less of 
that, he rather valued her the more. 
Besides these, the breeds he enume- 
rated were prodigious, so that I rath- 
er got confused among them, never 
Knowing which he talked of; till at 
last he was so good as to give me all 
their names, every one of which was 
either German or classical. 

All this time I had never been 
able to recollect where I had seen 
this distinguished officer and sports- 
man ; and, in order if possible to ef- 
fect this, I asked bluntly, what regi- 
ments they were which he and his 
father commanded? He did not an- 
swer the question directly, but began 
a long explanatory story, the sub- 
stance of which was as follows :— 

That though he allowed his com- 
panions to call him Colonel, he was 
not one in fact, having the title and 
emolument only in reversion. His 
father, the Colonel, held the lucra- 
tive office of Deputy-Adjutant-Gene- 
ral, under the Emperor of Austria, 
which office he had secured for this 
his only son, long ago, the Colonel’s 
hope and delight. That his father 


had reared him solely with the view 
of filling that important station ; and 
though he had restricted him in none 
of his pleasures, he had kept him at 
hard work as a student, both in arts 
and arms. He said a great deal more 
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to the same purpose, for he was very 
long and very minute on this inter- 
esting topic. 

At a late hour we parted, with mu- 
tual professions of esteem, and I had, 
before that, accepted of an invitation 
to the mansion-house of Coalpepper, 
close beside the celebrated village of . 
that name. The Colonel and I were 
to leave Edinburgh together in the 
spring, make a tour of the middle 
Highlands, and arrive at his father’s 
house by a certain day—have fishing- 
parties, and pleasure-parties in the 
Empress, and I cannot tell you what 
all. 

From that day forth, I saw not the 
Colonel! for three months, nor did I 
ever, during that period, meet witha 
single individual who knew him either 
by name, title, or appointment. 1 
applied to the Almanack, but found 
it vain to consult it far the stafi-offi- 
cers of the Emperor of Austria. Mat- 
ters remained tn statu quo. 

It approached towards the end of 
March, at length; and as I had en- 
gaged to be in Alloa on the 23d of 
April, and in Athol and Glen-Lyon 
early in May, I began to be impatient 
at not meeting again with my friend, 
the Colonel, for I intended introdu- 
cing him to all my friends and cor- 
respondents in that tract, and show 
him that I had honourable, noble, and 
respectable friends, as well as he. 
One day, about that period, I had 
been walking with my friend Mr 
Forbes, the wine-merchant, and as I 
knew he had a great number of the 
nobility and gentry on his books, I 
stopped him on the street, just as we 
were going to part, and asked him if 
he could give me the Edinburgh ad- 
dress of young Cloud of Coalpepper. 
Forbes fell a-laughing, until he had 
almost fallen down on the street, and, 
without giving me any explanation, 
left me standing there quite dumfoun- 
dered. As I was turning round to 
f° away, what should pop out of Mr 

aing’s shop but the very image and 
likeness of the gentleman I was in 
quest of, but in such a dishabille ha- 
bit, that I knew not what to think, 
He looked me full im the face, but 
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did not see me, and away he went, 
carrying three books below his arm. 
* ll see where this singular appari- 
tion goes,” thought I; and accord- 
ingly I dogged him until he entered 
a lodging down two pair of stairs, in 
an elegant eastern street in Edin- 
burgh. I followed close at his heels, 
and said to the girl that opened the 
door, that I wanted to speak with 
the gentleman who entered just now. 
Accordingly, I was shown into a 
darkish shabby apartment, and there 
was my friend, the Colonel, who had 
just set himself down amongst an im- 
mense number of papers and a few 
books. I could not help addressing 
him by his title, though still dubious 
as to the identity of my man. He 
received me with perfect ease and 
great kindness, and at once assumed 
his high ground and exalted charac- 
ter. He said his father the Colonel 
(and Deputy-Adjutant-General to the 
Emperor of Austria) had compelled 
him, as a test of his improvement, to 
write out essays in thirteen different 
languages, and that in order to finish 
these in time for our northern and 
western jaunt, he had been obliged 
to conceal himself in that mest quiet 
of all retreats, and study almost night 
and day, but that he would now be 
ready to set out with me in the course 
of a fortnight. 

We had settled every thing, before 
we parted, regarding our tour, but 
in place of sending for the Colonel’s 
carriage, as had been previously in- 
tended, we resolved to proceed to Al- 
loa in the steam-boat, take a chaise 
the length of your mansion, angle 
from that to Crief, and so on to Athol, 
Glen-Lyon, and Glen-Orchay, and 
then turn to the southward on our 
way to Coalpepper Castle, whiere 
pleasures without number awaited 
us, and where we were to remain for 
a whole month. 

Accordingly we set out together 
on the 20th, attended the annual fes- 
tival held at Alloa in commemoration 
of the anniversary of Shakspeare ; 
spent eight or nine days with the 
kind and intelligent gentlemen of 
that place, and for several of these 
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days the Colonel and I went a-fish- 
ing in the Devon, on the forenoons, 

It was here that I experienced the 
first disappointment in my illustrious 
friend ; and, trivial as it may appear 
in your eyes, it made me feel very 
queer, He had boasted fully as much 
of his angling as his shooting, and as 
I had determined not to be beat at 
that sport, on any consideration, I 
went from Edinburgh, fully provided 
with fishing apparatus ; and lest the 
trouts of the Devon should despise 
the Edinburgh flies, I went to M‘Isaac 
of Alloa, and picked all his. The 
Colonel had nothing—he had not so 
much as a fishing-rod, which I thought 
very shabby, but Mr Bald supplied 
him with every thing, and away we 
set. 

When we went to begin, he could 
not so much as put on his flies, for 
his father the Colonel’s servant, who 
always went with him, was so com- 
pletely master of these things, that 
neither he, nor his father the Colo- 
nel, ever paid the least attention to 
them. This was very well. So accord- 


ingly he put on magnifying glasses, 
which he kept for the purpose of ang- 
ling, that he might trepan the trouts 
the moment they were so imprudent 
as to snap at his fly, or even to toy 


with it. I never saw a gentleman 
go forth to the water side with such 
an important look : it was so know- 
ing, and at the same time so confi- 
dent and so profound, that I did not 
know whether to quake or laugh. “1 
shall be beat at the fishing for once, 
though I had a thousand guineas on 
it,” thought I, with a sigh, as I fol- 
lowed this champion down the bank. 

But an experienced angler knows 
another the moment he first sees him 
throw the line. The mason word is 
a humbug ; but the very first wave of 
a rod is sufficient between anglers. 
Colonel Cloud, younger of Coalpep- 
per, and, in reversion, deputy adju- 
tant-general to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, began that finest and healthiest 
of rural sports. Good and gracious! 
Madam! if you had seen how he be- 
gan it! With-what an air! What a 
look of might and majesty through 








the magnifying glasses! I never was 
so petrified in all the days of my life. 
{ cannot describe to you the utter ab- 
surdity of his address in the art, as I 
am afraid you have never regarded 
it; but, in the first place, he fixed up- 
ona smooth, shallow part of the ri- 
ver, where no fish in his right judg- 
ment would ever take a fly; and then 
he held the rod with both his hands ; 
set out his lips, as also an immense 
protuberance behind, and threshed 
on the smooth stream with such vio- 
lence, as if he intended to strike the 
trouts on the head, in the majesty of 
his power. I was like to burst with 
laughter, and wist not what to do, 
yet still I contained myself, But at 
Jength a par rose at his fly, a small, 
insignificant fish, not thicker than a 
lady’s little finger—the Colonel per- 
ceived this through the magnifying 
glasses, (magnificrs they were with a 
vengeance,) and he pulled the line 
with such force, that his rod sounded 
through the atmosphere like a whirl- 
wind. Yea, with such violence did 
he pull it, that his feet slid in a re- 
verse direction, and he fell. “ By 
the L——,I had on one a stone 
weight,” cried he. Nay, he was 
more, I’m sure he was more.” 
This was altogether beyond my ca- 
pacity of bearing any longer. I 
crept in beyond an alder bush, laid 
me down on my face, and laughed 
till I was weak. ‘The tears ran from 
my eyes till the very grass was steep- 
ed ; but it was in vain that I held my 
sides, and tried to refrain laughing, 
I had some fears I should never do 
more good, I waded across the ri- 
ver, and no more durst I come near 
the Colonel that day, but I despised 
him in my heart. He lost in my 
good opinion that day more than he 
has ever since regained. He caught 
not one fish, either great or small. I 
filled my basket. 1 overtook him at 
the village of Cambus, about two 
o’clock, Mr Alexander Bald had 


come up to mect us; the two were 
sitting on a rock conversing, when I 
came immediately opposite, and I 
heard him informing Mr Bald that 
he had not caught any, but that he 
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had hooked one which was fully a 
stone weight. The whole scene 
again presented itself to my imagi- 
nation in vivid and more vivid col- 
ours, my knees lost their power, and 
I had no shift but to turn about, lie 
down on the bank, and fall again in- 
to a convulsion of laughter. Mr 
Ball called again and again, what ail- 
ed me, but I was unable to make him 
any answer, and never knew till he 
had waded the river, and was lifting 
up my head. “ What ails you ?” 
said he, “I think you have been cry- 
ing ?” 

“ Yes,” said I, “I suppose I was 
crying.” 

The Colonel was a great fayourite 
with the good folks of Alloa, for he 
was eminently intelligent, and well 
versed in bath ancient and modern 
literature ; argumentative, civil, and 
courteous, But at length we left 
them with regret, as I had often dene 
before, and that night we arrived at 
your hespitable mansion. 

This was precisely the bearing of 
our acquaintance before we visit- 
ed at your house; and you your- 
self acknowledged to me that you 
thought me lucky in my travelling 
companion, There is no dispute 
with regard to his capabilities and 
general intelligence, yet I know now 
that there had been something about 
him, of which, er with which you 
were not perfectly satisfied ; and as 
I have learned a good deal more of 
him since that period, I shall, as in 
duty bound, proceed to communicate, 
that knowledge very shortly to you. 

If you at all regarded the thing, 
you might remember, that before we 
took leave of you, every thing was 
amicably arranged between my hon- 
oured friend and me regarding our 
tour; we were to fish up to Crief 
that day, and so on by Glen-Almond 
and Ambleree to Kinnaird. But be- 
fore we had proceeded two miles, he 
informed me, with apparent regret, 
that he was compelled to abandon his 
northern tour, as he had received an 
express from his father the Colonel, 
ordering him home. I was greatly 
astounded at this, being perfectly 
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convinced in my own mind that he 
had never received a letter since he 
left Edinburgh. He had no possible 
chance save at Alloa, and on sound- 
ing him a litile, I found he did not so 
much as know where the post-office 
of that town was situated. It was 
vain, however, for me to expostulate, 
after he informed me that there were 
some foreign dispatches arrived at 
the castle of Coalpepper, which re- 
quired both dispatch and decision ; 
that his father required his immediate 
assistance ; and the carriage was to 
meet him at Dunira thatday. I was 
compelled to submit to the emergen- 
cy, and we parted ; but before doing 
so, he again exacted my solemn pro- 
mise, that I was to spend a month 
with him at his father’s mansion. I 
repeated such promise for the thir- 
tieth time, and with a bow so pro- 
found that my bonnet, which I held 
in my left hand, touched the ground, 
1 parted from my illustrious friend. 

I spent the month of May in Strath- 
Tay and Glen-Lyon, the month of 
June in Appin and Lorn, and though 
the weather was eminently ungenial, 
I never enjoyed any excursion with 
greater zest. Often in my heart did 

pity Colonel Cloud, younger of 
Coalpepper, and AssisvANT DEPUTY 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL to the Emperor 
or Austria ! 

With a heavy heart I was at last 
obliged to turn my back on the ro- 
mantic lands of Ossian and of Fin- 
gal ; and, descending on the populous 
valley of the west, on the 9th of July 
I arrived at the environs of the far- 
famed village of Coalpepper; but 
instead of going straight to the house 
of the Austrian staff-officer, I went to 
Millburgh, Mr M‘Millan being my 
oldest acquaintance. I had not been 
many hours in the house ere I began 
to ask for my friend the Colonel. 
No one of the family understood who 
I meant, and. I found it impossible to 
explain myself. 

“Tt cannot be Mr Jacob Cloud 
whom Mr H. means?” said one of 
the young ladies. 

“The very same man,” said M‘ 
Millan, “ and that will be some title 
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given him in banter among his asso» 
ciates at Edinburgh. Do you style 
Jacob the Colonel now ?” 

“ Yes, lL understand he gets that 
title for the most part,” said I. But 
hearing them call him Mr Cloud, or 
simply Jacob, I recollected the hon- 
our and integrity of my friend, who 
had previously informed me _ that 
he was only a colonel, and adjutant- 
general in reversion ; and, admiring 
his modesty about his own native 
place, [ mentioned his name no more, 
But the next day Mr M‘ Millan says to 
me, “ Were you not saying that Ja- 
cob Cloud was an acquaintance of 
yours?” I answered in the affirma- 
tive, when he added, “ Very well; I 
will invite him to dinner to-day. I 
have always been wishing to have 
him here since he came home.” 

The dinner party was very nume- 
rous, and among the last who came 
into the drawing-room was my friend 
the Colonel, with the very identical 
magnifying glasses across his nose 
that had exaggerated the par of the 
Devon to such an enormous bulk, I 
felt some very tickling sensations, but 
behaved myself middling well. He 
came up to me, shook hands with 
great frankness, and far more aflabi- 
lity than I had any right to expect, 
welcoming me to that district, in 
which he hoped I should never be so 
great a stranger again, &c. &c. 

It so happened, that the Colonel 
and I were placed at different ends 
of the table, and during the whole 
evening I never had an opportunity 
of exchanging another word with him 
save one, 1 called on him at dinner 
to drink a glass of wine, and asked 
him if he had reached home in time 
to get the dispatches written out ? 

“ O, yes, thank you ; quite in good 
time,” was the answer. 

Ithen heard Mr M‘Millan inqui- 
ring what papers they were to which 
I alluded, and he said they were 
“ some of those ridiculous formal af- 
fairs. A great botheration, certain- 
ly, and quite rorEiGN to all useful 
purposes,” 

I noted that he pronounced the 
term foreign very loud and sono- 








rously, while the magnifying glasses 
gleamed ; in the light of our candles, 
As | am never among the first risers 
from a social board, I saw no more 
of my friend that night,nor did I hear 
aught of the invitation to a month’s 
diversion ; and, in spite of many ap- 
pearances rather equivocal, I that 
evening believed every thing to exist 
precisely as he had so often deseri- 
bed them to me at the Castle of Coal- 
pepper, It was not till next day that 
my eyes were opened to the truth, 
ihe whole truth, and nothing but the 
trath; and never in my life shall I 
again "be as much astonished at any 
thing I shail hear or see. 

We were to have a fox-chase the 
following day in Glen-Sheagy, and 
there were sportsmen laws laid out 
for us, which we were not to trans- 
gress. We were to be allowed to 
shoot a roe-buck or a brocket, but 
neither a doe nor a fawn on any ac- 
count. ‘The description of that day’s 
sport would take a long paper by it- 
self: E must stick by my text for the 
present. I never doubted that my 
friend the Colonel would be the lead- 
ing man inthe sport. How could I, 
after the descriptions he had given 
me of his unequalled prowess in that 
line ? 1 thought it would be a day 
amongst a thousand with him, and a 
party in which I should see him then 
appear in all his glory. I thought of 
the Transylvanian bitch Penelope— 
of the Russian pointers, and the ter- 
riers from the sources of the Wolga, 
that would tear either a fox oran ot- 
ter to pieces—of the Hungarian dog 
Eugene, that had once belonged to 
the Archduke John—and Hector and 
Cressida—and, though last not least, 
of Sobieski, the great blood-hound 
from the forests of Poland; and I 
thought what a day there would be 
in the woods of Sheagy More ! 

When we were making ready, I 
says to Mr M‘Millan carelessly, “ Mr 
Cloud will be of the party, of course ?” 

“Q,no! he cannot enjoy sucha 
thing,” said he; and “ he is of no 
use either,—that’s worse.” 

I was petrified and speechless.— 
“Do I hear with my ears and under 
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stand with my heart?” thought 1; 
*‘ what was it the malicious, ill-willie 
mun was saying? ‘tie cannot enjey 
such a thing ! and is for no use at it 
neither ! that’s worse!’ Worse with 
a vengeance! ‘Lhe gentleman ig 
raving, or speaking through his sleep. 
Mr Mac-Milian !” exclaimed L aloud, 
(for I had been exclaiming internally 
before for the space of a minute or 
two,) “Mr RMac-Millan/ ye dinusr 
mean, or pretend to say, that Cloud 
is not a gocd shot °” 

“Tt is impessible for me, or any 
man living, to determine that point,” 
said he, “ for one very good reason, 
he never fired a shot in his life.” 
My cars tingled, and I was struck 
dumb. 

Not being able to bring my mind 
to think about any thing else, howev- 
er, in the course of our “preparations, 
I was obliged once more to propose 
that the Colonel should still be of 
our party, for the sake of his dogs 

“ Dogs! What do you mean °” 

“ Why, hath not Jacob a variety 
of very superior dogs, bred from fo- 
reign countries 7” 

“ He a breed of dogs ? pooh! He 
never had a single dog in his life, 
His father had once a half-blind ter- 
rier that lay in below the loom, but 
it is dead, and has been for these 
three years and a half.” 

I grew dizzy, my head birled round 
like a mill-wheel, and I could not 
help repeating into myself an hun- 
dred times these words, “ Lord, what 
is man 2?” 

We hunted a whole day—got no - 
foxes ; but I caught a be: wtiful young 
roe-buck alive,and Mr M‘Millan shot 
a fine old one. We drank some 
whisky at the Strone of Sheavy, and 
on our walk home I took Mr M*Mil- 
lan apart; and the blind lerricr and 
n uppermost in 
my mind from the morning, the fol- 
lowing dialogue passed between Mr 
M‘Millan and me. I give it verba- 
tim, without colouring or addition, 

“ What rank does old Mr Cloud 
hold in society ” 

“Tle is a manufacturer; a very 
honest, worthy man.” 
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“ Has he not some foreign com- 
mission ?” 

“No, no; he just works for the 
people of the village.” 

“ He does not attend to the manu- 
factory in person, surely ?” 

“That he does. He has no other 
to attend to it. In plain terms, he 
is acommon weaver, and has just 
two looms in the house, one for him- 
self, and one for an apprentice, or an 
occasional journeyman in a strait.” 

“Did he never serve in any army, 
either abroad or at home ?” 

“ Never. He has lived in the vil- 
lage all his life, and his father before 
him.” 

“What sort of character does my 
friend sustain in general °” 

“ He has some strange peculiarities 
about him ; there are, however, good 
points in his character. He is sober, 
industrious, and a most kind and af- 
fectionate son. His father has pinch- 
ed himself to bring him out as a do- 
minie, and he has requited his pa- 
rent by a course of the hardest stu- 
dies, as well as the utmost gratitude 
and attention.” 

“That is enough for me,” said I 
in my heart; “ Jacob and the shep- 
herd shall be friends still. I hold 
these qualities in higher estimation 
than a reversion of a lucrative post 
at the court of Austria.” I said not 
a word to Mr M:Millan how I had 
been hoaxed. He continued :— 

“ The truth is, that if the young 
man had not too fertile an imagina- 
tion—a fancy that has a scope be- 
yond that of any other man’s that 
ever existed—he would have been a 
first-rate character.” 

Well might I assent mentally to 
that remark, when I thought of the 
Castle of Coalpepper—the great staff 
officer—the square-rigged brigandine 
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—the Empress—the Colonel’s cat» 
riage with three outriders—the dogs 
—the rural sports—and a thousand 
things beside, all vanished in a breath. 
All the creation of a fancy, over 
which truth, reason, and ultimate dis- 
grace, had no control. Mr M‘Mil- 
lan perceiving me thoughtful, went 
on. “ He was once in our family 
teaching the children, and gave us 
much satisfaction by his attention.” 

Never was there a day so fertile of 
disclosures to me. I was sure, from 
the beginning, that I had been inti- 
mately acquainted with this singular 
person. It was true, I had. But ne- 
ver, till that moment, did it strike 
me how, where, or when. “ We had 
him teaching our children,” said Mr 
M‘Millan. I then recollected that I 
had, indeed, known him previously, 
but in circumstances so extremely 
degrading, that they cannot be men- 
tioned to you along with the name of 
the Hon. Colonel Cloud of the staff 
of Austria. 

Were some people to read _ this 
long epistle, they would regard it as 
an extravagant romance, so far does 
truth sometimes overreach fancy. 
You know that it is true, and to you 
it needs no confirmation, as I intro- 
duced him to you in all his borrowed 
plumage, for which, madam, I hum- 
bly ask your pardon: Not for intro- 
ducing to you the son of a poor ope- 
rative weaver; as such, he had as 
good a right to be there as the son of 
a poor shepherd, but it is for intro- 
ducing to your kindness and hospi- 
tality an impostor. There’s the rub! 
But Lentreat that you will only laugh 
at it, and regard it as a harmless and 
unaccountable lunacy. I am, with 
the utmost respect, my honoured and 
esteemed friend, yours most faith- 
fully. JAMES HOGG. 





THE DREAM OF ENDYMION, 


BY H. BRANDRETH, JR. ESQ. 


THE sun had just set o’er the green isle of Patmos, 
The bright star of eve had just risen o’er the steep, 
Where, hard by his flock, the young shepherd of Latmos, 
All fair in his beauty lay cradled in sleep. 
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He slept—but it was not that undisturbed slumber, 
Which, while it refreshes, oppresses the soul ; 

Strange visions, of darkness and light, without number 
Appeared in chaotic confusion to roll. 


Earth seemed all deprived, as by magic, of motion—~ 
E’en Jove’s mighty self stood tranfixed with despair— 
No tide, not a wave, swelled the surface of ocean, 
For Neptune no more was omnipotent there. 


Still, still, he dreamed on—not a night-breeze was playing 
In soft fairy whispers the laurels among ; 

The sheep on the thyme-banks no longer were straying— 
All nature was hushed save the nightingale’s song. 


*T was thus as he slumbered, a bright cloud of glory 
Came o’er him, yet broke not the while his repose ! 
It vanished—and from it all chaste as in story, 
Yet fairer, the form of Diana arose. 


“ Long time, hapless shepherd! I’ve seen, and forever 
** Am fated to see,” she exclaimed, ** thy distress ; 
** Not idly, though vainly—since never, oh! never 
** Must Dian accept of a mortal’s caress. 


** Yet still what I can I will give to thee—(languish 
‘** No more then for pleasure thy birth-right above)— 
“Pil give thee fair Friendship—the soother of anguish, 
** Not dark as Despair, nor yet lambent as Love. 


‘* Yes—Friendship, which, free from Love’s selfish caresses, 
** Enchains, but beguiles not th’ affections the while; 

‘¢ The dark cloud of sorrow, which often oppresses 
** The spirit, disperses if l’riendship but smile. 


‘* Then, fare thee well, shepherd! should Venus around thee 
‘* Her Cyprian mantle endeavour to roll, 

‘* Dispel the illusion! say Dian has bound thee 
‘* With that which enchains—not the heart—but the soul.” 


And still on the verge of the moon-crested mountain 
The form of Endymion is fabled to move, 

And many a Greek girl, as she weeps by its fountain, 
How often for Friendship would barter young Love. 
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iQ was long since well remarked, 
that we can be hardly said to have 
a new story in the world, All the 
new tales, says Chaucer, were in his 
time come out of the old books, And 
the farther we trace back into the 
East, the more remote does the origin 
of our most trivial and popular le- 
gends appear to be. 

It is impossible for the reader of 
the Odyssey not to be struck by 
the similarity which many of the ad- 
ventures of Ulysses bear to these of 
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Sinbad the Sailor. There have been 
many hypotheses framed to account 
for this fact. I admit that it 2s possi- 
ble that the teller of the Arabian 
story may have read Homer, or re- 
ceived his “speciosa miracula” at 
second hand, but it is not very prob- 
able. My theory is, that the Greek 
in Ionia, and the Arab in Bagdad, 
drew on a common source, the origin 
of which it would perhaps be difficult 
totrace. A slight acquaintance with 
the stores of Sanscrit knowledge 
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makes me think that it is to that lite- 
rature that we are to look for the 
germ of many of our fictions. 

* Fortunatus’s Wishintg-Cap is a 
common story. The site of the tale 
is placed in Famagosta the famous 
city of Cyprus. This location was 
chosen by the story-tellers of the 
middle ages to whom that island, in 
consequence of the crusades, Rich- 
ard’s exploits in it, the House of Lu- 
signan, &c. &c. became a sort of 
country of romance. ‘T'racing far- 
ther back, we find the tale to recede 
eastward, ‘and told in the Bahur Dan- 
ish, If we pursue our inquiries we 
shall trace itto India. In the Vrikat 
Katha, which is a collection of Hin- 
doo tales, derived from the Sanscrit, 
we are told the adventures ef Putra- 
ha, one of which is— 

“While wandering in the woods 
he beheld two men struggling with 
each other. He enquired who they 
were. ‘They replied that they were 
the sons of Mayas: ar, and were con- 
tending for a magic cup, staff, and 
pair of slippers—the first of which 
yielded inexhaustible viands, the sec- 
ond generated any object which it 
delineated, and the third transport- 
ed a person through the air, The 
stronger of the two was to possess 
these articles, Putraha then observ- 
ed to them, that violence was a very 
iraproper mode of settling their pre- 
tensions ; aud that it would be better 
they should adjast the dispute by less 
objectionable means. He therefore 
proposed that they should run a race 
for the contested articles, and the 
fleetest win them. They agreed, 
and set off. They were no sooner 
at a little distance, than Putraha, 
putting his feet into the slippers, and 
seizing the cup and stafl, mounted 
into the air, and left the racers in 
vain to lameut their being outwit- 
ted. 99 

Here the slippers play the part of 
Fortanatus’s Cap, and the magic cup, 
which yields inexhaustible viands, is 
not very unlike his purse. ‘The trick 
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which Putraha plays resembles one 
in Grimm's German stories, where a 
prince obtains possession of a sword, 
the drawing of which cuts off heads 
in a similar manuer. But in genera! 
our northern legends do not turn so 
much on the exploits of stratagem as 
of open force. The Eastern evi- 
dently prefer the clever and inge- 
nious trickster. Reynard the fox, 
who comes to us from the Last, ( wit- 
ness the common story of his Joeking 
after grapes, which our western foxes 
do not eat,) is a greater favourite 
than Irgoin the Wolf, or Bruin the 
Bear. Plomer in this, too, shows 
his eastern origin, for Ulysses the 
POLUTROPOs is evidently the nero for 
whom he has most respect and afice- 
tion, 

The Fabliaux are generally ad- 
mitted to be directly ericntal. I do 
not remember that their Indian origin 
has been pointed out by any of their 
commentators in any instance, I 
shall therefore avail myself of anoth- 
er story, translated from the Vrikat 
Katha. Tt is the foundation of the 
famous fabliau of Courtant Du Ha- 
mel, ou la dame qui attrappa un Pre- 
tre, un Provost, et un Forester. 

“Whilst I, Vararuchi the Story- 
teller, was thus absent, my wife, 
who performed with pious exactitude 
her ablutions in the Ganges, attracted 
the notice and desires of several suit- 
ors, especially of the king’s domes- 
tic priests, the comm: inde a of the 
cuard, and the young prinee’s pre- 
ceptor, who annoyed her by their 
importunities, and terrified her by 
their threats, till at lest she determin- 
ed to expose and punish their.depra- 
vity. Having fixed upon the plan, 
she made an appointment for the 
same evening with her three lovers, 
each being to come to her house an 
hour later than the other. Being de- 
sirous of propitiating the gods, she 
sent for our banker to obtain money 
to distribute in alms; and when he 
arrived, he expressed. the same pas- 
sion as the rest, on her compliance 





* T am indebted to the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine for the two storics | am going 
to guote. 








with which, he promised to make over 
to her the money that I had placed in 
his hands ; or on her refusal, he would 
retain it to his own use. Apprehend- 
ing the loss of our property, there- 
fore, she made a similar assignation 
with him, and desired him to come 
to her house that evening, at an hour 
when she calculated on having dis- 
posed of the first comers, for whose 
reception, as well as his, she arranged 
with her attendants the necessary 
preparations, 

“At the expiration of the first 
watch of the night, the preceptor of 
the prince arrived, Upakosa affect- 
ed to receive him with great delight ; 
and, after some conversation, desired 
him to make a bath, which her hand- 
maids had prepared for him as a pre- 
liminary condition to any farther in- 
timacy. The preceptor made not 
the least objection, ou which he was 
conducted into a retired and dark 
chamber, where his bath was ready. 
On undressing, his own clothes 
and ornaments were removed, and 
in their place a small wrapper given 
to him, which was a piece of cloth 
smeared with a mixture of oil, lamp 
black, and perfumes. Similar cloths 
were employed to rub him after bath- 
ing, so that he was of a perfectly 
ebon colour from top to toe. The 
rubbing occupied the time till the 
second lover (the priest) arrived, on 
which the women exclaimed, ‘ Here 
is our master’s particular friend— 
in, in here, or all will be discovered 3’ 
—and hurrying their victim away, 
they thrust him into a long and stout 
wicker basket, fastened well by a 
bolt outside, in which they left him 
to meditate upon his mistress. 

“The priest and the commander 
of the guard were secured, as they 
arrived, in a similar manner; and 
it only remained to dispose of the 
banker. When he made his appear- 
ance, Upakosa, leading him near the 
baskets, said aloud,—‘ You promise 
to deliver me my husband’s proper- 
ty ;’ and he replied, ‘The wealth 
your husband entrusted to me shall 
be yours.’ On which she turned 


towards the baskets, and said, ‘ Let 
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the gods hear the promise of Hirans 
yagupta.’? The bath was then pro- 
posed to the banker. Before the 
ceremony was completed, the day 
began to dawn, on which the ser 
vants desired him to make the best 
of his way home, lest the neighbours 
should notice his departure; and 
with this recommendation they forc- 
ed him, naked as he was into the 
street. Having no alternative, the 
banker hastened to conceal himself 
in his own house, being chased all 
the way by the dogs of the town. 
“So soon as it was day, Upakosa 
repaired to the palace of Nanda, and 
presented a petition to the king 
against the banker, for seeking to 
appropriate the property entrusted 
to him by her husband. The banker 
was summoned. He denied having 
ever received any money from me, 
Upakosa then said, ‘ When my hus- 
band went away, he placed our 
household gods in three baskets ; 
they have heard this man acknowl- 
edge his holding a deposit of my 
husband’s, and let them bear witness 
for me.’ The king, with some feel- 
ing of surprise and incredulity, order- 
ed the baskets to be sent for, and they 
were, accordingly, produced in the 
open court, Upakosa then address- 
ed them,—‘ Speak, gods, and declare 
what you overheard this banker say 
in our dwelling. If you are silent, I 
will unhouse you in this presence.’ 
Afraid of this menaced exposure, the 
tenants of the baskets immediately 
exclaimed,— Verily, in our pre- 
sence, the banker acknowledged pos- 
session of your wealth.’ On hearing 
these words, the whole court was 
filled with surprise, and the banker, 
terrified out of his senses, acknowl- 
edged the debt, and promised resti- 
tution, The business being adjusted, 
the king expressed his curiosity to 
see the household divinities of Upa- 
kosa, and she very readily complied 
with his wish. The baskets bein 
opened, the culprits were ina 
forth by the attendants, like so many 
lumps of darkness. Being presently 
recognised, they were overwhelmed 
with the laughter and derision of all 
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the assembly. As soon as the merri- 
fnent had subsided, Nanda begged 
Upakosa to explain what it all meant, 
and she acquainted him with what 
had occurred. Nanda was highly 
incensed, and, as the punishment of 
their offence, banished the criminals 
from the kingdom. He was equally 
pleased with the virtue and ingenuity 
of my wife, and loaded her with 
wealth and honour. Her family 


were likewise highly gratified by her 
conduct, and she obtained the admi- 
ration and esteem of the whole city.” 


This tale is also in the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments—in that por- 
tion translated by Dr Jonathan Scott, 
under the title of the Lady of Cairo 
and her Four Gallants, thereby af- 
fording a proof of the Sanscrit origin 
of these far-famed stories. I cannet 
mention the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments, without expressing my 
gratification, that we shall soon have 
an opportunity of reading a further 
portion of them. It is well known, 
that Galland did not translate a fifth 
of the entire—and though it is uni- 
versally agreed that he chose the 
best, and executed his task admirably, 
yet great light would be thrown on 
Asiatic manners, and literary history 
in general, by the translation of the 
entire ; I mean such as are translatea- 
ble, for some of the escapades of the 
Asiatic writers are too free for our 
northern ears. The Reverend Doc- 
tor John Wait of Saint John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has undertaken to 
fill part of the hiatus, by translating 
two or three volumes of them from 
the Arabian manuscripts of the pub- 
lic library of the university, which 
contain at least a thousand unpub- 
lished stories. The great oriental 
knowledge of Doctor Wait amply 
qualify him for such a task. 

ifthere be any story which has 

ite an English air it is that of 

ittington and his Cat. Are not, 
as Jack Cade’s voucher would say, 
the very bells of London alive at the 
present day to testify it? Yet the 
unrelenting East robs us even of that 
story. I can trace it no farther than 
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Persia, where it was told by the Per- 
sian ambassador to Mr Morier, from 
whose journey [ copy it. 

“Tn the 700th year of the Hejira, 
in the town of Siraf, lived an old 
woman with her three sons, who, 
turning out profligates, spent their 
own money and their mother’s for- 
tune, abandoned her, and went to 
live at Kais. A little while after, a 
Siraf merchaut took a trading voyage 
to India, and freighted a ship, It 
was the custom of those days, that 
when a man undertook a voyage to 
a distant land, each of his friends en- 
trusted to his care some article of 
their property, and received the pro- 
duce on their return. The old wo- 
man who was a friend of the merchant, 
complained that her sons had left 
her so destitute, that, except a cat, 
she had nothing to send as an adven- 
ture, which yet she requested him 
to take. On arriving in India, he 
waited on the king of the country, 
who, having granted him permission 
to trade with his subjects, also invit- 
ed him to dine. The merchant was 
surprised to see the beards of the 
king and his courtiers incased in 
golden tubes, and the more so, 
when he observed that every man 
had a stick in his hand. His sur- 
prise still increased, when, upon serv- 
ing up the dishes, he saw swarms of 
mice sally out from the walls, and 
make such an attack upon the victu- 
als as to require the greatest vigilance 
of the guests in keeping them off with 
their sticks, This extraordinary 
scene brought the cat of the old wo- 
man of Siraf into the merchant’s 
mind. When he dined a second 
time with the king, he put the cat 
under his arm, and no sooner did the 
mice appear than he let it go, and, 
to the delight of the king and his 
courtiers, hundreds of mice were laid 
dead about the floor. The king, of 
course, longed to possess so valuable 
an animal, and the merchant agreed 
to give it up, provided an adequate 
compensation were made to its real 
owner. When the merchant was 
about his departure, he was shown a 
ship finely equipped, laden with all 








sorts of merchandise, and which he 
was told, was to be given to the old 
woman for her cat.” 

The dates of the English and Per- 
sian story strangely correspond, The 
700th year of the Hejira falls in our 
14th century, the very era of our 
Whittington, 

It would not be hard to extend 
the catalogue ; but I do not wish to 
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keep my readers from more entertain- 
ing matter. I may remark, that 
among the amusing fairy legends of 
the south of Ireland lately attested 
by Mr Crofton Croker, is one of an 
Enchanted Lake, with castles and 
palaces beneath. This is originally 
Sanscrit, as witness the city of Maba- 
lialipoor, to which I ought to say Mr 
Croker refers it, 
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No more Il] twine these roses red, 
They are too bright of hue ; 

They whisper me of hopes now dead, 
Of hopes which dwelt with you. 


But I will cull these simple flowers 
Impearl’d with morning dew ; 

Primroses sweet shall deck my bowers, 
Entwined with violets blue. 


And fairer still the valley’s pride, 
The gentle lily-queen, 

Who seeks her modest head to hide 
*Midst leaves of emerald green. 


Teart’s-case, though stranger to my heart, 
Shall here be seen to dwell ; 

The humble snow-drop too shall rest— 
The flower | love so well. 


And every bud of modest mien 
Shall grace my lowly cot, 

And though the last, not least to me, 
My owu * Forget me not.” 


Then take away those roses gay, 
They are no longer dear ; 

A little while and they may serve 
To decorate my bier. 


And when at last some friendly hand 
Shall strew them o’er my grave, 

] charge you from the wither’d band 
One luckless floweret save. 


And, in your glowing hours of mirth, 
Oh! Jet it sadly tell 

How once like it I bloomed in peace, 
Like it untimely fell. 


And when you mark the lowly grave, 
Where I so calmly rest, 

Ob! let one sigh to Mary’s truth 
Escape your sorrowing breast. 


For all I ask, and all I seek, 
Is but one generous tear ; 

That lucid drop will plainly speak, 
How oace you held me dear. 





TO THE ZOLIAN HARP. 


4d wever bear thy trembling string 
lis wild, its mournful notes prolong, 
That fancy does not quickly bring 
To mind some bard of early song : 
For once, like thee,.his magic tale 
In-music’s wildest lore was drest, 
‘When sorrow bade-his numbers wail, 
‘Or hope delusive soathed:his breast ; 
But now-—he wants)the zephyr’s breath 
That-hovers o'er thy trembling wire; 
That poet’s voice is stilled by death, 
And coldthose lips that could inspire : 
‘So—shut ‘thee ‘from the airy sprite 
That gives thy mournful song:itsbreath; 
‘The swell that-erst gave such delight, 
Shall close its liageriag notes.in death, 


‘But where a fairy 


To sound no more—for damp decay © 
Upon thy mouldering sirings.shall dwell, 
And thou shalt breathe no further lay, 
And thou shalt raise no future swell. 
The bard whose harp is now unstrung, 
Whose eye is closed, whose cheekis cold, 
A ain shall hear his anthems sung, 
And.see them played.on lyres of gold; 
A lovely muse, with sparkling eye, 
Shall wake him from_his listless sleep, 
And lead-him to the orient sky, 
Where merit is not doomed to weep; 
minstre?s‘hand — 
Shall strike such lingering notesasthime, 
While Shakspeare, with the poet-band, 
Shall. rouse the ongan’s peal eublamee 
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STANZAS TO A FRIEND, 


On! ask me not to love again, 
That word is idle now ; 

In grief, and bitterness, and pain, 

Too long | wore the fatal chain— 
Its trace is on my clouded brow. 


But tho’ my breast with Passion’s thrill 
Can never wildly beat, 
Tho’ love’s warm pulse is hushed, yet still 
Believe not that my heart is chill, 
And owns no kind and genial heat. 


It yet can kindle at the light 
Of friendship’s steady ray ; 
Can bless the star serene and bright, 
Which, in despair’s dark fearful night, 
In safety led me on my way. 


That beacon light was shed by thee, 
My best, my truest friend ; 
And while the hallowed beam I see, 
Its radiance, hope and joy shall be, 
And peace, which love could never lend! 





VILLAGE SKETCHES. 


TAKEN FROM LIFE. 


“ Imagination fondly stoops, to trace 

The parlour splendors of that festive place ; 

The white-washed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 

The varnished clock that clicked behind the door ; 

The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day : 

The pictures placed for ornament and use ; 

The twelve good rules ; the royal game of goose.”,—GoLDsMITN. 


MY GRANDMOTHER. 


MY grandfather was a farmer in 

Derbyshire, who cultivated an 
estate consisting of a hundred acres, 
which had descended to him from his 


ancestors. ‘The village in which he 
dwelt was a compact one, composed 
of four streets which ran out from a 
centre, and in this centre was a square 
cross, formed of large rude stones ; 
the second story being laid within 
the first, and the third terminating in 
a single block. 

The population of the village in- 
cluded several farmers, inferior to my 
grandfather ; a parish clerk, who 
cobbled shoes six days in the week, 
said “ Amen” on Sundays, and taught 
children to read and write in the 
church in the evenings ; and an old 
schoolmistress, who was an excellent 
sempstress. Besides these, were those 
necessary appendages to a village, a 
public-house and a shop ; the former 
of which sold ale only; the latter 
eatables, wearing apparel, hardware, 
and drugs for men and cattle. La- 
bourers, with their families, made up 
the remainder of the inhabitants of 


~ 


~ 


the village. Ata small distance from 
it were a ’squire and a rector; but, 
though their habitations were near, 
they and their families were at an 
immeasurable distance from the villa- 
gers ; none of whom ever passed 
them without taking off his hat, or 
stopping to drop a courtesy. 

My grandfather was a ruddy, hand- 
some young man, of greater polish 
than his neighbours ; for he had been 
to London, and, on Sundays, wore a 
cravat, the ends of which were fring- 
ed, and hanging on his breast: ina 
word, ne “at church and at market 
was reckoned a beau.” At market, 
he met with a beautiful young woman, 
whom he loved, wooed, married, and 
conducted to the paternal mansion. 
It is true it was still occupied by his 
father and mother, and two unmar- 
ried sisters ; but these formed no 
obstacle ; it was the custom of the 
village for fathers and mothers to re- 
tain their station ; for where could 
they go? The land which had hith- 
erto supported them must sustain 
them still, and the sons must wait 
their turn to be master. 








My erandmother was cordially re- 
ceived by the parents of her husband, 
and she proved a great acquisition to 
the family ; for her prudence, indus- 
try, and good temper were equal to 
her beauty. ‘Though the daughter 
of a farmer, she had had the advan- 
tage of a good education ; for, liv- 
ing only a mile distant from the 
county town, she had there learned 
to read and write at one school ; to 
embroider muslin, and work silken 
strawberries on canvass purses at 
another; and to raise fabrics and 
make flourishes in pastry at a third ; 
yet, with all these attainments, she 
made no innovation, suggested no im- 
provement in the house of her hus- 
band’s family ; but performed her 
share of the domestic duties in the 
precise way they had been perform- 
ed by his mother, Indeed, her dis- 
cretion was such, that though she 
wore a muslin head, and laced pin- 
ners, on a Sunday, she never carried 
her head above her neighbours ; and 
though her manteau was of the finest 
faradine, she never looked down on 
their camlet. 

I must not omit a circumstance in 
which the information of my grand- 
mother shewed itself superior to that 
of the family with which she was in- 
corporated. All had heard of tea— 
as who had not? but none had seen 
it. In the absence of my grandmo- 
ther, a pound of tea, a present from 
a friend, arrived from London. The 
daughters were impatient to taste it ; 
the mother said, “ I know nothing 
about it, I cannot cook it; let it be 
till Sarah comes home.” The curi- 
osity of the daughters, however, was 
not to be repressed ;_ they slily took 
a handful, which they boiled in a ket- 
tle, and, after draining the water from 
it, they buttered and ate it; at the 
same time declaring to each other 
that tea was the worst stuff they had 
ever tasted in their lives. My grand- 
mother, at her return, set all right 
by discarding the tea-leaves, instead 
of the water in which they had been 
boiled, and filling the porringers of 
the family with the bitter decoction, 
ameliorated with sugar and cream, 
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In process of time death carried 
off the father and mother, and hus- 
bands carried off the daughters. My 
grandmother, now sole mistress of 
the mansion, began to turn her 
thoughts towards its improvement. 
The house was composed ef wood 
and plaster, and covered with thatch. 
It contained five rooms on the ground 
floor, ranged along the farm-yard 
like a rank of soldiers ; the left-hand 
man next to the “town street,” 
and from the right ran an excres- 
cence called the buttery. Stairs 
there were, which led to chambers 
above; but some were ill-lighted ; 
others quite dark ; and all were open 
to the beams and the thatch. These 
were in the several occupations of 
men-servants and maid-servants, pi- 
geons and cheese, wheat, malt, and 
apples. 

My grandmother added a hand- 
some parlour to the family mansion, 
with a handsome chamber over it, 
and placed beds in both ; in the for- 
mer for the accommodation of her 
husband and herself; in the latter 
for that of a guest. For the first 
time, in that house, beds had four 
posts, and were wholly surrounded 
by curtains. ‘These, which were of 
woollen, with the blankets, bed-linen, 
and ticken, were spun on domestic 
wheels, and the feathers were furnish- 
ed by home-bred geese. Nothing, 
for family use, was imported that the 
productions of the farm, aided by 
household labour, could supply.— 
Bread was nade from the wheat of 
the land, malt from the barley, cheese 
and butter from the cows; poultry 
and eggs were taken from the farm- 
yard, and hogs from the stye. Wine 
was unknown, and tea was not to be 
found. Rich cake was always in the 
house, and this, with mead made from 
the honey of the hives, or a posset 
milked under the cow, was given to 
visitors. 

Clothing was derived from the same 
source as provisions. ‘The linen of 
the family was supplied by the flax 
of the farm, the outer garments by 
the fleeces of the flocks, and all was 
spun at home. Hats and shoes, cra- 
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vats, caps, and handkerchiefs alone 
were purchased. I must not, how- 
ever, for the honour of my family, 
forget to mention, that my three 
aunts, when grown up, were the first 
in the village to wear gowns of print- 
ed linen. Before this time, their 
gowns of fine scarlet stuff of their 
own spinning, and their black velvet 
hoods, had produced a great sensa- 
tion among the daughters of the other 
farmers ; but when the linen gowns, 
with the large stripes of blue flowers, 
appeared at church, they created 
generalenvy and astonishment. Even 
the ’squire’s lady viewed them with 
‘some displeasure, as she stood up in 
her pew ; and afterwards said, as her 
maid, Mrs Busy, told my aunt Mary, 
she wondered what farmer's daugh- 
ters would come to. 

Time rolled on till my grandmo- 
ther was left a widow, my three aunts 
were married, and my two uncles 
‘settled on farms at some distance ; 
each child having received a portion 
of one hundred pounds, and a large 
stock of homespun linen; the family 
‘estate being reserved clear for my 
father, This was the time for him 
to marry; but the young woman of 
his choice made some scruples te en- 
ter a house in which she should not 
‘be mistress. My grandmother gave 
way ‘to this unusual instance of fasti- 
diousness, and exchanged the domi- 
nion, which should have lasted for 
life, for an annual pittance which 
would not have maintained her ina 
lodging. Happily, her daughiter-in- 
Jaw gave her no cause for ‘removal 
‘or repentance. 

MY MOTHPR. 

My father ‘brought his bride home 
‘on his mare and his:pillion; and she 
was found ‘to be a neat litile woman, 
‘an adark blue camlet ‘habit of ‘her 
‘own ‘spinning, with vellum button- 
‘holes, covered with silver thread. ‘My 
father, on this momentous occasion, 
wore a ‘suit of ‘broadcloth, 'and'the 
first pair of boots which had entered 
tthe family. 

Mistress though now ‘my mother 
"was, andialso mistress of ‘some >re- 
‘finement, her proceedings were re- 
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gulated by due respect for the feel- 
ings of my grandmother. In what 
was called “the house,” that is, the 
spacious room in which the family 
lived throughout the day, my mother 
left the dresser with drawers, and the 
rows of pewter, from the dish which 
held the sirloin to the plates from 
which it was eaten, that shone above 
it. She left the four-legged oaken 
table, from which the servants dined 
in the presence of their master and 
mistress; each continuing to eat his 
broth from a wooden noggin, or lit- 
tle pail, and cutting his meat on a 
wooden trencher, with a clasp kuife 
taken from his pocket. This table 
never moved from the wall, and at- 
tached to it were some buflets, or 
high oaken stools, which were drawn 
from under it, for the servants’ seats 
at meal times, and shoved under it 
when the meal was ended. My 
grandmother left in the place it had 
occupied for ages, an oaken table far 
more ponderous, which moved only, 
with the pewter plates and dishes, at 
Christmas and the wake, when all 
the collateral branches of the family 
assembled in the family mansion. 
Having made these concessions, 
which, perhaps, were full as great as 
could have been expected from the 
silver button-holes, my mother began 
her improvements. She took the 
scanty curtains, of thick and ancient 
woollen, from her own bed, convert- 
ed them into carpets, and supplied 
their place with curtains of blue-and- 
white striped linen, spun by her own 
hand, She had a recess in the house 
formed into a closet, in which she 
placed her tea china, her silver cream 
jug, and her plates and dishes of 
earthenware. My father,'however, 
set his. face manfully against theearth- 


‘en plates, so far as they regarded 
‘himself, and it was many years be- 


fore he could be persuaded to part 
with ‘his trencher. 

A heavy oaken arm-chair, which 
was probably coeval with the .man- 


‘sion, ‘and ‘had, for the same length of 


time, claimed the chimney-corner as 
its right, was deprived of its dignity 
by my mother, and placed behind 
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the door, to make way for an upstart 
couch called a squab. My mother 
always liked to be like other people : 
and it happened that the wife of a 
farmer in the village, whose estate 
consisted of only four-score acres, 
had lately got a squab in her chim- 
ney-corner; a squab was, therefore, 
declared by my mother to be indis- 
pensable, I cannot help suspecting, 
hewever, that in addition to the ne- 
cessity of being like other people, 
my mother had a secret motive ; for 
she had, in her maiden day, formed 
a magnificent piece of patchwork, 
composed of stars and circles of silk 
and velvet, which exactly covered 
the cushien and bolster of the squab. 
My grandmother did not see the re- 
moval of the chair, in which her 
father-in-law and her husband had 
dozed away their latter days, without 
some concern ; but she was too wise 
to complain ; and she was somewhat 
comforted to see that the langsettle, 
an ancient eaken seat, with high back 
and solid arms, and capable of ac- 
commodating three persons, was per- 
mitted to retain its station in the fa- 
mily apartment. 

Though tea, with all its appen- 
dages, was formally introduced, it 
made no part of the family aliment, 
but was provided for visitors, Pos- 
set was forgotten, 2nd mead was dis- 
carded for wine, which, with the 
rich cake, was served at the entrance 
of the guests; a bottle of port, and 
one of mountain, being always kept 
in the house for this purpese. 

The spinning-wheel was not laid 
aside, but it did not move with its 
former activity. It supplied the 
house with bed and table-linen, and 
my father, to the day of his death, 
refused to wear a shirt of bought 
cloth, even at church; but silk and 
cotton, in great variety, were seen 
on the persons of my mother and her 
daughters; and homespun woollen 
was not worn by my father, or his 
sons. 

After the death of my grandmo- 
ther, the buttery was called the dai- 
ry, and the adjoining room, which 
had been appropriated to washing, 


brewing, baking, and auxiliary cook- 
ing, at good times, by a fire of sticks 
on the hearth, was deneminated the 
kitchen, and made the domicile of 
the servants. The oaken chair un- 
derwent a farther exile, and was sent 
hither; its last remove towards the 
fire. My father did not altogether 
like to see his ploughman in the seat 
of his ancestors ; but it being the cus- 
tom of our family, from time imme- 
morial, for the husbands to let their 
wives do what they pleased, he did 
not oppose it. 

In due time, I and my sisters mar- 
ried, and my two younger brothers 
took wives and farms in the neigh- 
bourhood ; my father giving each of 
us a portion of five hundred pounds. 
He died soon after, having been se- 
verely injured by a fall from his 
horse. My brother did not wait long 
before he married a young woman to 
whom he had been some time attach- 
ed: but my mother did not see the 
expediency of giving up the farm to 
a son, on his marriage, which she 
had seen when she married herself 3 
she therefore kept the reins in her 
own hand. This was greatly to the 
mortification of my sister-in-law, wha 
had even hesitated some days before 
she consented to marry my brother ; 
but her fortune being small, and her 
person not very attractive, she 
thought it prudent not to carry her 
scruples too far. 

Every year I visited the paternal 
mansion, and was cordially welcomed 
by my mother and brother. No al- 
terations appeared ; for the most 
powerful of all reasons—that none 
could be made without my mother’s 
consent. The same hospitality pre- 
vailed: every cousin who came to 
visit was offered a bed; every man 
who entered the house had ale set 
before him; and every woman cheese- 
cake and cowslip wine. I did got, 
however, quite like the looks of my 
sister-in-law, who was frequently 
troubled with head-aches; and, at 
such times, she would sit silent, lean- 
ing her head on her hands, during 
several hours. At length F fost my 
beloved and respectable mother, and 
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circumstances, over which I had no 

control, prevented me from visiting 

my native village for some years. 
MY SISTER-IN-LAW. 

As soon as it was in my power I 
went into Derbyshire. Ah! said I 
to myself, as I approached the vil- 
lage, there is the church in which re- 
poses the dust of my ancestors ! Un- 
der that roof lie all that remains of 
my father, my mother, and a long 
line of pregenitors to me unknown. 
There, not far distant, in its park, in- 
closed by pales, is the hall, which 
once appeared to me as the summit 
of architectural grandeur. Its in- 
mates were, in my apprehension, a 
race of superior beings ; and now, by 
oue of the common turns of fortune, 
how nearly do we approximate! How 
the people I pass bow to my carriage 
as to theirs! As I advanced, here, 
said I, is the old sign of the coach 
and horses, the symbol of the land- 
lord’s former profession, when he 
lived with the ’squire, and the invita- 
tion hung out to the tipplers and 
newsmongers of the village. And 
there is the cross, the summer resort 
of the aged and the idle, and the ren- 
dezvous of the young and the active, 
when the labour of the day, and the 
athletic sports which succeeded it, 
were ended, 

The village seemed nearly in the 
state in which I had left it, till, on 
turning a corner, I saw that a bow- 
window had sprung from the dwell- 
ing of my fathers, and the sober grey 
paling, which divided the farm-yard 
from the “ town-street,”’ had become 
a bright red. 

The sound of the carriage brought 
out my brother, who received me af- 
fectionately. His wife, who was 
standing in the passage, in slatternly 
attire, thought euly of apologizing 
for her dress. As I proceeded along 
the passage, “ Ah” said I, looking 
on my right, “there are the well- 
known and well-remembered kitchen 
and dairy, which have sent forth such 
a profusion of good things.” Then 
turning to my left, into the house, I 
stood, petrified with astonishment. 
“Yes,” said my sister-in-law, with an 
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air of triumph, “ I knew 1 should sur- 
prise you. ‘There have been great 
improvements made since you were 
here ; the eld lumber is all gone into 
the kitchen, or into the fire.” 

True it was ; I could recognize no- 
thing but the windows and the clock. 
The dresser and the pewter had 
given way to prints, framed and 
glazed ; the ancient chairs and tables 
were exchanged for medern ; and the 
bright grate, with its knobs as large 
as warming-pans, had been dismissed 
for a Bath stove. “ And, pray,” said 
I, “ where are the polished brazen 
tongs and fire-shovel, which hang in 
the chimney-corner, and had no 
other business in the house, than to 
be looked at and admired?” “I 
have sent them into the kitchen,” re- 
plied my sister-in-law, “ because they 
were not fit to be seen.” 

I made no farther inquiries after 
the fate of my old domestic acquaint- 
ances; but, directing my thoughts 
towards present times, “ I do not see 
my nephews and nieces,” said I; “1 
hope they are well.” 

“ Quite well, at the last vacation,” 
answered my sister-in-law. “ Loui- 
sa and Caroline are at a boarding- 
school at Nottingham; Edwin, who 
is intended for the law, is at school 
at Wirksworth ; and Frederick is ap- 
prenticed to an enzinent surgeon and 
apothecary at Bakewell.” Here again 
was improvement : for the family bap- 
tismal names, hitherto, had not reach- 
ed higher than John and Sarah, Wil- 
liam and Mary, Thomas and Eliza- 
beth; nor had the education of an 
individual extended farther than the 
parish clerk, and the village school- 
mustress, 

I waited two hours for an ill-dress- 
ed dinner, without having been offer- 
ed any refreshment ; my sister-in-law 
being engaged in trimming the cap, 
and adjusting the treble flounces of the 
white dress, in which she afterwards 
appeared at dinner, When we rose 
from table, she proposed our going 
into “the other room,” and led the 
way to what had been the bedcham- 
ber of my father and mother, At 
last, thought I, my passion for old 








times will be gratified, for I reckoned 
on seeing the blue-and-white striped 
curtains of my mother’s spinning, and 
the bed on which she reposed during 
her married life and her widowhood : 
but I reckoned without my hostess ; 
for she had sent the bed up stairs for 
the accommodation of the maids. 
The plaster floor was covered with a 
carpet ; the white,washed walls were 
covered with paper ; the tables and 
chairs were of mahogany: the va- 
lences of the window-curtains hung 
in graceful drapery ; and my sister 
asked me if I did not admire the 
bow-window. 

Sick at the sight of the altered 
dwelling of my ancestors, I retired 
early. I was shewn into the cham- 
ber built by my grandmother, where 
I found a bed with handsome chintz 
furniture ; I lay down on it, and I 
found itdamp. This determined me. 
I had intended to revisit the scenes 
of my childhood and youth, and to 
shake hands with such of my neigh- 
bours as remained on the spot: but, 
rising early from my blankets, and 
not deigning to look at the hunting- 
pieces which had usurped the place 
of the twelve apostles, I contented 
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myself with a walk in the garden and 
orchard. } 

In the orchard I viewed the fabrics 
raised by three generations; magni- 
ficent walnut trees -planted by my 
grandfather, flourishing apple and 
pear trees planted by my father, and 
cherry and Siberian crab trees by my 
brother. In the garden I looked dil- 
igently for my mother’s flowers, but 
could find no traces of them; and 
the bees had disappeared, with the 
sweets on which they fed. 

At breakfast I declared my inten- 
tion of quitting the village; and 
neither the intreaties of my brother, 
nor the civilities of my sister-in-law, 
could detain me. 

My brother did not long survive 
our parting. Not having the same 
taste for improvement as his wife, and 
not having the resolution to contra- 
dict or control her, he drank rather 
more freely of his own ale than was 
consistent with the patriarchal age 
attained by his ancestors. After the 
death of her husband, my sister-in- 
law let the farm, and took up her re- 
sidence in the market town ; and the 
hall, as well as the farm-house, is now 
occupied by a stranger. 
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MESS Edgeworth, the indefatiga- 
ble instructor of youth for the 
last thirty years, once more appears 
before us to fulfil higher tasks, and 
offer more advantageous lessons, so 
far as regards the progress of scien- 
tific attainments, than she attempted 
before. Her present work consists 
of four volumes, filled with easy ex- 
planations of subjects connected with 
natural philosophy, the useful arts, 
&c. and, whether considered as a 
compendium of general knowledge, 
or a stimulant to youthful exertion, is 
alike estimable. The ease and spi- 
rit of the dialogue, and the wonder- 
ful power with which Miss Edge- 


worth contrives to render her dra- 
matis persone childlike, without 
being childish, render the work 
not less fascinating in composition 
than valuable for its information. 
Although we are informed in the 
preface that it is designed for chil- 
dren from the age of ten to fourteen 
years, many persons more than twice 
the former age may read it with great 
interest, and either imbibe much: 
knowledge that is new, or revive 
much that is furgotten. At the same 
time it is not beyend the comprehen- 
sion of clever and well-instructed 
children ; and nothing can be con- 
ceived more interesting and delight- 
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ful than the picture presented to the 
mind’s eye, of an affectionate and cul- 
tivated family, drawing on every inci- 
dent in the ordinary walks of life for 
an increase of knowledge, which may 
tend to render them alike happy in 
themselves and valuable to others. 
We are assured by the fair author, 
that in her own family the existence 
of as much sound reasoning and pa- 
tient exertion of talent, as are here 
imputed to Henry (the little hero of 
this and other similar works) has 
been exemplified, and we cannot 
therefore doubt the fact; but we 
must take leave in that case to com- 
bat one of the conclusions frequently 
made both by Miss Edgeworth and 
her father. We must venture to say, 
‘that such children have genius or 
something equivalent to it ;’ they are 
not children of common abilities, with 
uncommon education,—which is the 
doctrine inferred in all their works 
on the subject, It is a good doctrine 
to maintain to children, ¢ what a boy 
has done a boy may dos ;’ but every 
parent of a large family knows, that 
even where there is an equality of 
disposition to labour, among his pro- 
geny, there is by no means an equal 
power of progress. Every school- 
master must be still more convinced 
of this fact, and must know that there 
is in families a distinct character, or 
a bending of the mind to certain at- 
tainments, errors, or virtues, as de- 
cidedly as there is a cast of features. 
Perhaps few persons have ever lived 
whose domestic experieuce went so 
far as that of the late Mr Edgeworth 
on this subject, because his family 
was very numerous and diversified ; 
yet even his knowledge was incon- 
siderable when compared with that 
of the head of a seminary, who re- 
ceives probably three generations in 
succession, from twenty or thirty 
families ; and where shall we hear 
one of these persons tell us that his 
boys are all alike in their original 
capacities? In fact, Mr Edgeworth 
himself was a proof of the fallacy of 
his conclusions: he had a decided 
genius. for mechanics; he was the 
father of a woman of genius in its 


most -positive sense, and of many 
sons who partake the character ; and 
hence his lessons took an effect 
which could not have been produced 

in minds of less natural ability, how- 
ever strongly excited. 

The following extract, relative to 
the art and philosophy of pumping, 

will be a sufficient specimen of the 
skilful manner in which the work is 
continued, 

‘Well, now to business,’ said the 
father. ‘What do you wish to learn 
first, Lucy ?? 

She said that she wished to be 
made perfectly acquainted with the 
air-pump, because Harry had_ re- 
proached her with not having under- 
stood that fine poetic description of 
it, which he had learned by heart, 
and repeated, He said that, to be 
sure, he could easily make her un- 
derstand his uncle’s air-pump, be- 
cause she already knew the princi- 
ple of a common water-pump. 

‘Dol? said Lucy, smiling; ‘1 
did not know that I knew it;’ and 
here she again thought of the man 
who had talked prose all his life, 
without knowing it; but she refrain- 
ed from making an allusion to him, 
though it was ready on her lips. 
Harry recalled to her mind the ex- 
periment which her father had shown 
them two years ago. 

‘Do not you remember,’ said he, 
‘the experiment he showed us with 
a roll of tape that was put under a 
wine-glass, which was turned, down, 
and plunged into a basin of water ; 
and then the tape was pulled out, 
and unrolled by degrees !’ 

Lucy remembered all this. 

‘ And what happened,’ said Harry, 
‘when the tape was pulled from un- 
der the glass ?” 

Lucy answered, ‘ That the water 
rose in the glass.’ 

* And why ?? said Harry. 

‘ Becaus:, when the tape was taken 
out, there was left m its place a va- 
cancy, a vacuum you call it; then 
the water which was in the basin 
rose into that vacant place.’ 

‘And. why did it rise? pursued 
Harry. 
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‘ Because it was pressed by the 
weight of the air, pressing on all the 
water in the basin, and it was forced 
up in the glass, where there was no 
air, nothing to prevent or resist it.’ 

‘Very well; now I am satisfied, 
said Harry. ‘You remember it 
clearly.’ 

‘Because I understood it clearly 
at the time it was first shown to me,’ 
said Lucy; ‘my father was so pa- 
tient, and explained it to me so sluw- 
ly and clearly.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Harry, ‘ you have prov- 
ed to me that you understand the 
first principle on which pumps are 
made, for all depends on making a 
vacuum, into which the waier rises, 
oris raised. The first thing to be 
done is to make a vacuum. Now, 
Lucy, in a common pump, such as 
there is in the yard for pumping up 
water, where do you think the vacu- 
um must be before the water can 
rise 7’ ‘ 

Lucy said, she supposed that it 
must be in the inside of the body or 
tube of the pump. 

‘Yes, we call it the bore,’ said 
Harry. ‘Now tell me how you 
would make a vacuum within it.’ 

‘Oh! my dear Harry, that is too 
difficult a question for me,’ said Lucy. 
‘ low can I tell how to make a vacu- 
um in the bere, as you call it of a 
great pump 7’ 

‘Where is the difficulty?’ said 
Harry. ‘Do not be frightened by 
the word bore ; or, if you are alarm- 
ed by the idea of a great pump, sup- 
pose a little one, as smail as you 
please! as small, suppose, as the 
glass tube of the barometer.’ 

‘That would be easy to suppose ; 
but could there be so small a pump ?” 
said Lucy. 

‘ To be sure, as well as of the larg- 
est size; only it would raise less 
water. But now go on straight for- 
ward, Lucy, my dear; do not ask 
me any of your starting-off questions, 
You must let me ask you questions, 
and you are to answer.’ 

‘If I can,’ said Lucy. 

‘ You can, I assure you, my dear,’ 
said Harry, in his most persuasive 
tone, ‘If you will only believe that 
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you can, and keep steady. I ask you 
how you would make a vacuum in 
this tube ?’ 

‘Let me consider—let me recol- 
lect. What did my father do when 
he made a vacuum in the wine-glass ?? 
said Lucy to herself. ‘He put ina 
roll of tape, which filled up the whole 
glass, and then drew it out, little by 
little, so as not to let any air into the 
glass, while he was pulling it out 
again. But I cannot get a roll of 
tape into the small tube,’ said Lucy. 

‘No, not a roll of tape,’ said Har- 
ry; ‘but if you consider what was 
the purpose or use of putting the roil 
of tape into the glass, and drawing it 
out again, you will perceive that put- 
ting in and drawing out any thing 
else in the same manner would do as 
well,’ 

‘The purpose was first to force 
the air that was in the glass out of it,’ 
said Lucy, ‘ and to prevent any more 
afterwards from getting into the 
place which the tape took up, and 
which remained vacant as it was 
drawn out, leaving a vacuum at last.” 

‘Now you are coming on very 
well, Lucy,’ said Harry. 

‘If I can put any thing of any sort 
into the little tube, which forces the 
air out, and then if I could keep tire 
air out, there would be a vacuum for 
you, Harry.’ 

‘Very well, you will now quite un- 
derstand a pump, and you will soon 
know how to use it, Lucy.’ 

‘As to that,’ said Lucy, ‘I know 
how to pump already, only I am not 
strong enough.’ 

‘Stay! stay! Lucy; knewing how 
to pull a handle up and down, which 
I suppose is all you mean, is not un- 
derstanding what I mean by knowing 
what pumping is, or how it is done.’ 

‘I have seen men and maids often 
pumping in the yard,’ said Lucey. 

‘ What happéns when they pump?” 
said Harry. 

‘ The water comes out of the spout, 
after they have pumped a little while,’ 
said Lucy. 

‘What » you mean by pumping °” 
persisted Harry. 

‘T coaiiees wal you exactly, Harry, 
because I never saw the inside of the 
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pump. I only know that they move 
the handle up and down; and I be- 
lieve there is something fastened to 
it, which I suppose brings up the 
water; but I do not know how ex- 
actly.’ 

‘I believe not, indeed,’ said Har- 
ry: ‘then you see, Mrs Quick- 
Quick, you did not understand what 
I meant by pumping. Now come 
with me, and I will show you in my 
room the nice glass-pump which my 
father made for me. You cannot 
see into the inside of the pump in 
the yard; but, when once you have 
seen my glass-pump, you will under- 
stand the inside of all others.’ 

‘ He showed her, iu the first plaee, 
a glass tube, in which there was a 
spout near the top. The tube was 
open at the top, and at the bottom 
there was a little door or valve, which 
opened upwards only; he poured 
water into this tube, to show her that 
the water would rest upon this valve, 
without its letting any of it through : 
he then emptied out the water. 
‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ you know there is 
nothing but air in this tube. Look 
at this, which is called the piston.— 
It was a cylinder which fitted tight 
into the tube; at the top of it there 
was a valve like that at the bottom 
of the tube, which also opened one 
way, and that was upwards. Harry 
pushed it up several times with his 
finger, to show Lucy that it open- 
ed easily, and he made her feel that 
it did so. He then put the tube into 
a tub of water, the tube resting on 
two blocks of wood, which raised it 
from the bottom of the tub, so that 
there was room for the water to flow 
in through the lowest valve. Lucy, 
as he desired, held the glass-tube 
upright, while he pushed down the 
ese to which there was a long 

andle. 

‘ Now, Lucy, what happens within- 
side of the tube ?’ said Harry. 

‘ Nothing that I know of,’ said she ; 
‘but that you have pressed the air in 
the tube closer together.’ 

‘ Very true ; do you see the valve 
at the bottom? Is it shut or open?’ 

Lucy said it was shut. 

‘ And what keeps it shut ?’ 





Harry and Lucy Concluded, 


‘The air that you are pressing 
down upon it,’ said Lucy. 

He pressed the piston down far- 
ther. 

‘Now look again,’ said he, ‘and 
tell me what happens.’ 

‘I see the little door at the top of 
the piston open,’ said she. 

Harry asked her what she thought 
had opened it. 

‘ The air,’ said she ‘ under it, which 
I suppose you could not compress 
any more, and which has forced its 
way up.’ 

He now drew up the piston, and 
again asked what happened. Lucy 
saw the valve at the top of the pistor 
shut, and she saw the water rush 
through the valve at the bottom of 
the glass-pump, and rise in its tube. 
And when Harry again plunged 
down the piston, the water came 
through the valve in the piston, and, 
when he drew it up again, it carried 
up all the water to the top of the tube, 
where it flowed out of the spout. 

‘Just as it does in the great real 
pump,’ said Lucy. 

‘And now do you know what I 
mean by pumping,’ said Harry. 

He pumped on for some time, and 
then let her take the handle, and 
work for herself. He questioned 
her, and made her repeat her expla- 
nation, till he was satisfied, and she 
was satisfied, that she clearly under- 
stood, that the thing to be done in 
pumping, and by pumping, is to 
force the air out of a certain space, 
to produce a vacancy or vacuum, 
into which the water rushes and 
rises; ‘or rather,’ said Harry, ‘to 
speak more accurately, is pressed 
and supported by the surrounding 
air and water. Perhaps I ought to 
tell you, that there is no perfect va- 
cuum; but I will not be too exact 
with you at first, lest I should tire 
you’: therefore I will not tell you 
all the difference between a lifting. 
pump, and a sucking-pump, and a 
forcing pump ; besides, [ am not sure 
that I know them all myself. I will 
not tell you even about water always 
finding its own level.’ 

‘I am very much obliged to you,’ 
said Lucy. 








VARIETIES. 


DR ABRRAHAM REES, 
HIS eminent man, who long held 
a distinguished rank in the lite- 
rary and scientific world, was a na- 
tive of North Wales, where his father 
was greatly respected as a dissenting 


minister, After receiving the best 
elementary instruction the neighbour- 
hood could afford, both in the classi- 
cal languages and in the mathema- 
tics, he was removed to London, and 
placed in a dissenting collegiate es- 
tablisiment at Hoxton, then under 
the direction of Dr Jennings, the 
learned author of a work on Jewish 
Antiquities, and Dr Samuel Morton 
Savage. Here he passed through the 
regular course of five years; at the 
termination of which, a vacancy be- 
ing created by the death of Dr Jen- 
nings, he was appointed mathemati- 
cal tutor, ‘This situation he held for 
upwards of twenty years, and only 
relinquished it on the dissolution of 
the establishment. On the subse- 
quent formation of the New Dissent- 
ing College at Hackney, he was cho- 
sen to fill the theological chair. This 
institution lasted only a few years, 
and with its dissolution, about the 
year 1795, the labours of Dr Rees, 
as a college tutor, ceased. During 
the time he held these appointments 
he had under his tuition many gen- 
tlemen, who afterwards became emi- 
nent as preachers in their respective 
denominations, and not a few survive 
who are well known to the religious 
and the literary world. Dr Rees was 
first settled, as a minister, in the con- 
gregation of St Thomas, in the bor- 
ough of Southwark, and since remo- 
ved to Stamford-street, Blackfriars- 
road, But, for more than forty years, 
he statedly officiated in the large and 
opulent congregation which met in 
the Old Jewry, but now assembles in 
Jewin-street, Aldersgate-street, and 
which had previously numbered 
among its ministers Dr Chandler and 
Dr Amory. Dr Rees was the author 


of several single sermons, preached 


on public occasions, or in aid of pub- 
lic charitable objects. He also pub- 
lished four volumes of selected prac- 
tical discourses, which have been 
well received and extensively circu- 
lated. For many years he was a 
frequent contributor to the Monthly 
Review, in conjunction with his able 
and esteemed friend the late Dr Kip- 
pis. But the works by which he is 
chiefly known to the scientific pub- 
lic are, his enlarged edition of Mr 
Chambers’ Cyclopedia, in four vol- 
umes, folio; and, above all, by his 
New Cy clopedia, in forty-five vol- 
umes quarto. This was a truly gi- 
gantic undertaking for any individu- 
al, even with the able assistance he 
derived from distinguished contribu- 
tors. He had the gratification, how- 
ever, to live to see it completed, and 
to enjoy the well-earned reputation 
which its able execution secured to 
him, His eminent attainments were 
at different times rewarded with ap- 
propriate tokens of respect, by vari- 
ous public bodies. ‘The University 
of Edinburgh conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of D. D. through 
the spontaneous recommendation of 
the historian Dr Robertson, when he 
held the office as Principal. On the 
completion of his edition of Cham- 
bers’ Cyclopedia, which came out in 
periodical numbers, he was unani- 
mously elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. Soon after its institution, 
he was chosena Fellow of the Lin- 
nzan Society, and more recently was 
made an honorary Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Literature. He 
was besides an honorary member of 
some Foreign Literary and Scientific 
Institutions. In his own religious 
community Dr Rees held a promi- 
nent rank. He was a Protestant 
dissenter upon principle, scrupling 
conformity to the Established Chureh 
on the ground both of its discipline 
and doctrine. In spirit he might be 
esteemed a Catholic Christian: for 
no sectarian prejudices kept him 
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aloof from the society of men of oth- 
er religious denominations, whose 
public or private worth entitled them 
to his esteem. Ie lived on terms of 
familiar intimacy with persons of all 
religious opinions, and ‘reckoned 
among his most valued friends some 
of the brightest ornaments of the na- 
tional church. He was an active 
and influential member of the princi- 
pal dissenting trusts in the Presbyte- 
rian connexion, and from his great 
age and early introduction into pub- 
lic life, had become the father of al- 
most every institution to which he 
belonged. For several months his 
health had been visibly on the de- 
cline ; but his life insensibly waned 
to its close without much bodily suf- 
fering ; and he sank, with the patience 
and hope of a Christian, into the re- 
pose of death, without a struggle.— 
He died (in the eighty-second year 
of his age) as he had liv ed, respected 
and beloved by all who had oppor- 
tunities of appreciating the various 
excellencies of his character ; and his 
memory will be long cherished and 
revered by a large circle of friends, 
who have either benefited by his pub- 
lic religious instructions, or enjoyed 
the pleasure of his interesting con- 
versation in the more intimate and 


familiar intercourse of social life, We 
understand that memoirs of his life 
may be expected in the course of the 
present year, from the pen of his in- 
timate friend, the Rev Dr ‘Thomas 
Rees. 
TOMLINSON THE ENGRAVER, 
Tomlinson had long wished to visit 


Paris, and a few months since an 
English gentleman, who resides there, 
was induced to gratify his wishes; he 
gave him a lodging at his country- 
house, fitted up a reom for him, and 
procured him employment from the 
booksellers. Unfortunately, Tomlin- 
sop found that he could get a small 
glass of brandy for a halfpenny, and 
a large one for a penny ; the conse- 
quence was, that he was drunk eve-- 
ry day, and in two months had not 
finished one small book plate. At 
last, having worked regularly for two 
or three days, but wanting a pair of 
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shoes, he asked the loan of money to 
buy them, and ten francs were given 
him for that purpose. Instead of 
buying his shoes, he went and bought 
a bottle of brandy; he staid out all 
night and all the next day; on that 
evening, he laid out the remainder 
of his money in brandy, and took 
the road to the river, followed by all 
the children of the village. Arrived 
on the banks of the Seine, and~hav- 
ing fallen several times in his way 
thither, he pulled off his coat, took 
off his cravat and hat, put the bottle 
to his mouth, and having drained it 
of the last drop, he threw it into the 
water, leaped in after it, and was 
drowned. The next morning the 
body was found by the fishermen on 
drawing their nets. 

‘Thus perished this unfortunate 
man. His fate shews us on what a 
slender thread hangs human life. 
Had there been a pair of shoes in 
the village to fit him, he would not 
have had the money to go to Paris 
to buy some, and he would have been 
still alive: by his talents he could 
have gained £12 to £15 per month, 
and had work for twelve months cer- 
tain already: ordered. Only two 
days before his death, he expressed 
how happy he was, and how well he 
lived, having excellent dinners anda 
bottle of good wine a-day for twenty 
pence, 





FEMALE ACTRESSES. 
It is not a little remarkable that 


the use of scenes and decorations, 
and the still greater improvement of 
assigning to females their proper 
characters, were introduced at the 
same time, and that ata period much 
later, than is generally supposed. Sir 
William Davenant first introduced 
scenes at the Duke’s Old Theatre, in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, upon the resto- 
ration of Charles the Second, and 
they were soon after introduced into 
the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 
About this period women were taught 
to act their part in plays which had 
hitherto been acted by men persona- 
ting women, but that acting could 
neither be natural nor excellent. 
There are several traits peculiar to 
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the female character which no man 
can completely personate. 

There is a ludicrous anecdote re- 
lated, which happened when Charles 
the Second visited the Theatre. The 
performance not commencing at the 
appointed time, the Monarch sent to 
inquire what was the cause of the de- 
lay. The Play for that evening was, 
“The Merry Monarch, Scandalous 
and Poor.” The manager came for- 
ward, and begged the indulgence of 
His Majesty for a few moments, as 
the queen was not yet shaved. 

The first female actress upon the 
London stage was a Mrs Hughes, 
who acted Desdemona at Drury Lane 
in 1663, 





MY LOVER! 


(A BURLESQUE.) 


By Mrs Cornwell Baron Wilson. 


Wao bore with all my whims and ways, 
In courtship’s bright and sunny days ; 
And took me out to balls and plays? 

My Lover! 


Who told me that my eyes were bright, 
And far surpass’d the diamond’s light, 
Or stars, that gem the brow of night? 
My Lover! 
Who said my shape, and dress, and air, 
Wiih nothing earthly could compare, 


And call’d me, ** fairest of the fair?” 
My Lover! 


Who, while I bask’d in fortune’s ray, 
Was like my shadow ev’ry day, 
And still had something kind to say? 
My Lover! 
But when the sun withdrew its light, 
And fortune frown’d his hopes to blight, 
Who treated me with scorn and slight? 
My Lover! 


Who made me feel the bitt’rest smart, 
‘That ever cross’d my youthful heart, 
Till reason bade me scorn his art ? 

My Lover! 


And now, from Cupid’s fetters free, 
I smile at thy inconstancy, 
And bid a long adieu to thee, 
False Lover! 





TRAGEDY OF GRORGE BARNWELL. 

There is perhaps no drama in our 
language so universally known, and 
whose moral influence has been so 
great, as that of George Barnwell. 
The author of this popular tragedy 
was George Lillo, who was born in 


1693, in the neighborhood of Moor- 
gate, London; and by profession a 
jeweller, which occupation he follow- 
ed with a fair and unblemished repu- 
tation. He was strongly attached to 
the Muses, and seems to have laid it 
down as a maxim, that the devotion 
paid to them, ought always to tend 
to the promotion of virtue. In pur- 
suance of this aim, he was happy in 
the choice of his subjects, and show- 
ed great power of affecting the heart, 
and ef rendering the distresses of 
common and domestic life, equally 
interesting in dramatic representa- 
tion, as those of kings and heroes, 
His “ George Barnwell,” “ Fatal Cu- 
riosity,” and “Arden of Feversham,” 
are all pla:ned on common and well- 
known stories; yet they have per- 
haps more frequently drawn tears from 
an audience,than more pompous tra- 
gedies, particularly the first of them. 
After the death of Lillo, Henry Fiel- 
ding printed a high encomium on his 
character in the “ Champion,” in 
which he described him as inheriting 
the spirit of an “ old Roman, joined 
to the simplicity of a primitive Chris- 
tian.” 

The place where the fatal catastro- 
phe was consummated, upon which 
Lillo founded his affecting tragedy of 
George Barnwell, is traditionally said 
to be at Grove-hill, in Camberwell 
Grove, Surrey ; which was the seat 
of the late Dr Lettsom, so well 
known in the medical, literary, and 
scientific world. The house is a 
plain, thatched structure, with low 


wings, having its front ornamented 


with the figures of Liberality and 
Plenty, and the goddess Flora, in ar- 
tificial stone. Here is a sheet of wa- 
ter supplied by a spring, issuing near 
the summit of the hill which is sup- 
posed to be the spot where Barnwell, 
instigated by the artifices of Mill- 
wood, murdered his uncle. 

Though Grove-hill is little more 
than three miles from the three 
city bridges, the situation is so un- 
commonly fine as to afford exten- 


sive and picturesque views over a— 


circumference of two hundred miles, 


In the front, indeed, the city presents 
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itself; but the eye soon passes over 
the great emporium of wealth and el- 
egance, to. the summits of those high 
hills, where Hampstead, Highgate, 
and other hamlets are scattered : 
among which Caen wood and _ vari- 
ous charming seats are interspersed ; 
beyond, the Harrow on the Hill, and 
its lofty spire, arise : and, wandering 
towards the palace of Windsor, and 
passing along the counties of Middle- 
sex and Hertford, we enjoy an ex- 
tensive view in Essex ; and crossing 
the Thames, return, on the east, by 
Shooters-hill and Greenwich. The 
south is bounded by Sydenham hills 
and Norwood ; while the west takes 
in Chelsea, and the upper part of the 
Thames above the bridges. The 
spot is well worth visiting for its na- 
tural beauties, independent of its as- 
sociations with one of our most pop- 
wlar dramas, 
NEAL’S NEW NOVEL. 

* Brother Jonathan ; or, the New- 
Einglanders”’—the reprint of a bona 
fide American novel—is the emana- 
tion of a vigorous and observing 
mind, wandering, bounding, and lux- 
uriating amongst scenes and charac- 
ters hitherto almost untouched by the 
pencil of the imagination. ‘The sto- 
ry is native—aflecting—impressive ; 
and as a vivid delineation of man- 

ners it must be regarded as of a high 
order. ‘The character of Bald Ea- 
~ gle, the Mohawk chief, is powerfully 
drawn: his death-song, and depar- 
ture for the world of spirits, form one 
of the most richly-wild and poetical 
sketches within our recollection. We 
regret our want of room for analysis 


and extract. 








CORREGIO. 

The admirable Corregio which has 
just been secured for, and placed in 
the National Gallery, at the expense 
of 3,800/. is a picture above all price. 
This perfect specimen of the master, 
one of the very few of his works 
which can be authenticated, belong- 
ed to the king of Spain; but was 
taken away by the Prince of the 
Peace at the beginning of the Revo- 
lution. - From Spain it found its way 
to Rome in the possession of Mr 
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Wallace ; and about twenty years 
ago was in this country. It after- 
wards got to Paris, and was the pro- 
perty of Pelletier, the banker, at 
whose sale it was finally obtained to 
adorn the National Gallery of Eng- 
land, It is a little picture, net larger 
than an ordinary window pane ; in 
that small compass lie all the choicest 
treasures of art, The subject is the 
Holy Family: the Virgin and Child 
in the foreground, and Joseph in the 
distatice. It is impossible to do jus- 
tice to this exquisite production by 
language. The pencilling combines 
lightness and force ;—the colouring, 
sweetness, purity, and harmony ;— 
the drapery is grand, and imposes oa 
the mind as if the figures were of the 
heroic class ;—the expression of the 
Virgin is exquisitely fine, and the 
child is at once noble in form and 
charmingly natural. The gradation 
of the aerial tints is another of the 
extraordinary merits of this produc- 
tion, which will remain, we trust, 
forever, to enrich that royal collec- 
tion to which it has been added, and 
stand as a test of the works of the 
unrivalled master from whom it pros 
ceeded. 
A RETORT UNCOURTEOUS. 

A vender of rouge, carmine, &c. 
having credited a lady of distinction 
to a considerable amount, found him- 
self under the necessity of waiting 
upon her very often for the money. 
Being one day told that she was out, 
but that she would return soon, he 
waited, and spoke to her whilst alight- 
ing from her carriage ; when being 
again put off, he said rather angrily, 
“ Madam, I am not your lacquey to 
attend upon youevery day. I do not 
wear your colours (your livery), but 


I rather think you wear mine.” 








INK. 

The bark of the chesnut (Fagus 
castanea ) is said to contain twice as 
much tan as that of the oak, and gives, 
with sulphate of iron, a beautifully 
black ink. The colour which this 
tan produces is less liable to change 
by the sun and rain than that pro- 


duced by sumac. 











